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Interstate Status | Upward Trend in Employment 
Noted With Industrial Expansion 


Improvement in Shoe, Textile and Mining Ac- 
tivities Recorded by Labor Department 


Of Utility Holding 
Company Defined | 


Scope of Business Fixed by 
Blanket Service Charges 
And Interest in Purchase 
Of Supplies, Court; Rules 


Subject to Authority 
Of Trade Commission 


Decision Requires Electric Bond 
& Share Co. to Answer Ques- 
tions but Does Not Compel | 
Submission of Books 


Public utility holding companies, charg-| 
ing blanket fees for services rendered to 
their operating subsidiaries and which 
have some supervision of and an interest 
in the purchase of supplies, are subject 
to the investigatory authority of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in carrying out its 
inquiry into power and gas utilities di- 
rected by the Senate, according to a de- 
cision, Aug. 19, by the Federal District 
Court for the Southern District of New 
York announced Aug. 20 by the Commis- 
sion. 

This ruling was made in the proceedings 
between the Commission and the Electric 
Bond & Share Co., instituted four years 
ago when the company refused to produce 
certain records requested by the Commis- 
sion in connection with its examination 
of the holding company’s operation. In 
the‘ decision just handed down, the court 
ruled that the company was engaged in 
interstate commerce and therefor is re- 
quired to answer questions propounded by 
the Commission for its investigation. 

Former Opinion Elaborated 


The court’s decision was preceded by an 
opinion handed down in the same case on 
July 18, 1929, when objections of the com- 
pany to the Commission’s subpoenas for 
documents were sustained, and other ob- 
jections interposed to the pertinent and 
competent questions propounded by the 
Commission were overruled. 

The court assumed that the company,| 
in part, at least, was engaged in interstate 
commerce, saying in this connection, that) 
“If respondents wish to contest the pro- 
priety of this assumption, the matter will 
have to go to a master; or, if petitioner 
(Federal Trade Gommission) wishes an 
adjudication to the effect that the in-| 
trastate business of the Electric Bond & 
Share Co. is so intimately associated and 
connected with interstate commerce that 
all the company’s activities are subject to! 
the jurisdiction of the Commissio, a ref-| 
erence will be required to establish that | 
fact.” | 

Agreement on Stipulation 


The Commission and the respondent 
then agreed to the appointment of a} 
master who was appointed Jan. 7, 1930. 
The parties later came to an agreement 
upon the facts, a stipulation to this ef- 
fect having been signed Oct. 28, 1930. 
*The Commission’s announcement fol- 
Ipws in full text: 

The Electric Bond & Share Co., New 
York, will be directed by the United States 
District Court, Southern District of New 
York, to answer all questions propounded 
by the Federal Trade Commission re- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 
Holding Unit Activity 
Of Utilities Discussed | 


Abuse Made Possible by Sys- 
tem, Says Federal Power Board 


The system of holding companies, in 
control of electric power projects li- 
censed by the Federal Government “af- 
fords possibilities and temptations or 
abuse,” the Federal Power Commission 
declared in a statement issued Aug. 20. 

The Commission statement, an advance 
announcement of the appendix of the 
forthcoming report on holding companies 
in which the chain of control by the top 
companies is tabulated, calls attention to 
the “almost universal demand for more 
safeguards to be thrown around the in- 
vestors.” The facts to be set forth in the 
report, it asserts, possess real value for 
She lawmakers of Congress, to whom the 
report is addressed. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The Federal Power Commission’s report 
on holding companies will make the fol- 
lowing comment on the organization of 
specialized companies for rendering serv- 
ices to the operating subsidiaries: Obvi- 
ously the system affords possibilities in 
the way of efficiency and economy; it-also 
affords possibilities and temptations of 
abuse. 

The second appendix to the reporty¢om- 
prises summary reports from each of the 
holding company systems and for each 
shows the chain of control from licensee 
operating company to the top company. 
In several of the systems this chain is 
long and complicated and the strength 
of each link is indicated by the percent- 
age of voting-stock ownership. Such 
statistics have been submitted to the 
various holding companies for verifica- 
tion; in this way, the Commission’s re- 
port should prove a mine of authorita- 
tive information for all students of the 
subject. 

Attention also has been given in this 
appendix to the details of financial struc- 
ture, for, as might be expected, consider- 
able difference of corporate policy exists 
with respect to voting of various kinds 
of security issued: Much difference of 
policy has also prevailed respecting the 
listing of stock and the offering of issues 
to the public. 

All this is part history, but in view of 
the present almost universal demamd for 
more safeguards to be thrown arond the 
investor, exact protrayal of existing prac- 
tices possesses real value for the law- 
makers of Congress to whom this report 








@ is addressed. 


AN UPWARD trend in employment. last 
month, with strong indications that 
it was “not entirely of a temporary char- 
acter,” is noted in the Industrial Employ- 
ment Information Bulletin for July, issued 
as of Aug. 22 by the Employment Service 
of the Department of Labor. The bulletin 
summarizes employment conditions in the 
48 States and the District of Columbia. 

A more optimistic feeling prevailed, it 


|was pointed out, “with the outlook for 


August considered encouraging. ‘Last 
month was said to show the first really 
noticeable expansion in industrial activity 
this year. 
Certain Industries Improve 
Improvement was observed in the boot 


| and shoe and textile industries, but little 


change occurred in iron and steel plants 
and auto factories were generally on part 
time. Several thousand anthracite miners 
were reported as returning to work. 

The Employment Service’s synopsis of 
its bulletin follows in full text: 

Reports of the United States Employ- 
ment Service reveal that July witnessed 


Aaderuht ta Wei vice 
Found to Be Chiefly 


Of New Construction 


Greatest Number Manufac- 
tured in 1929 of Total of | 


Nearly 11,000, Federal 


Survey Discloses 


With approximately 11,000 aircraft reg- 


istered or identified on the records of the | 


Aeronautics Branch of the Department of 


Commerce on June 1, 1932, a majority were | 


comparatively new, having been manu- 


|factured within the last three and a half | 
: years, according to a survey just completed 


by the Branch, it has just been announced 
by Col Clarence M. Young, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics. 


Col. Young’s announcement follows in | 


full text: 
A ‘Survey 


that the majority of aircraft now in serv- 
ice are comparatively new, having been 
built within the last three and one-half 
years. 
10,743 on Records 
A’ total of 10,743 aircraft were carried 


;}on the Department's registration records 


as being either licensed or identified on 
June 1. Approximately 70 per cent were 
licensed. Among these, there were 371 


single engine and 3 multi-engine craft | 


which were found to have been in service 
since 1926, or prior thereto. 
there were a few craft concerning which 


the dates of manufacture were not known. | 
Of all the aircraft under consideration, | 


the greatest number were manufactured 
in 1929. These included 3,296 single 
engine and 143 multi-engine 


single engine and 51 multi-engine; in 1931, 
1513 single engine and 58 multi-engine. 
Craft manufactured in the first 
months of 1932, and holding licenses or 


identification numbers on the date of the | 


survey, totaled 214 single and 3 multi- 
engine. 


Mostly Single Engine 
Among the 17,386 aircraft holding li- 


censes on the date of the survey, 7,089, 
were single engine and 297 multi-engine. 


Of 3,357 unlicensed craft 3,337 were single 
engine and 20 multi-engine. 
Consideration was given also in the 
survey to classifications by engine horse- 
power and seating capacity. 
Of the total number of craft on record, 
including licensed and _ unlicensed, 


5,457 in this class. 
horsepower numbered 2,886, and the to- 
tals for other classifications were: 201 to 
300 horsepower, 1,609; 301 to 400 horse- 
power, 51; 401.io0 500 horsepower, 279; 501 
to 600 horsepower, 183; 601 to 900 horse- 


{Continued on Page 7. Column 1.] 


Federal Gift 


A PREMIMINARY survey of clothing 
. requests being made upon the 
American Red Cross, through its chap- 
ters ‘anéother agencies, shows that ex- 


pectations are far beyond the quagtity | 
whieh may be produced from the 500,000 


bales of cotton voted by Congress, James 
L. Fieser, vice chairman in charge of 
administration of the cotton relief for 
the American Red Cross stated orally, 
Aug. 20 

It will not be possible to completely 
satisfy expectations, either as to variety 
or quantity of clothing, Mr. Fieser said. 

“Thirteen hundred of the 3,600 chap- 
ters estimating emergency needs in their 


communities show a total of 8,000,000 | 


men, women and children destitute for 
clothing,” Mr, Fieser explained. “This 
leaves a large part of the Nation un- 
heard from, 

“In fairness to our chapters ard other 
social agencies who may have been led 
to place great dependence upon 
gift of cotton to meet requirements of 
the needy in their communities for 
clothing, I feel the Red Cross should ex- 
plain now how far the cotton is likely 
to go toward aiding in this emergency. 


“Too great dependence upon it would | 


undoubtedly stop the flow of contribu- 
tions of other garments—and these con- 
tributions have been the mainstay in 


recently completed by the | 
Aeronautics Branch brought out the fact | 


Howeyer, | 


designs. | 
Those manufactured in 1930 number 2,165 | 


five | 


the | 
greatest number were powered with en- | 
gines of 90 horsepower or less. There were | 
Craft of 91 to 200 


this | 


the first really noticeable expansion in in- 
dustrial activity that has occurred so far 
| this year. Conditions in the boot and 
|shoe industry generally improved. Quite 
;@ number of these factories increased op- 
|erations to a full-time basis, 


| time past. 
| A decided upward trend occurred in the 
|textile industry, especially noticeable in 
| the mills manufacturing woolen and 
| worsted goods, rayon and silk products, 
and hosiery, where thousands of men and 
women were reemployed. Very 
change occurred in the volume of employ- 
|ment in the iron and steel mills and op- 
erating schedules remained far below nor- 
mal; however, slight increases were noted 
in a few districts. 

Upturn in Coal Mining 


| Part-time schedules were reported as 

general in the automobile factories. The 
‘upturn in coal mining in a number of the 

anthracite fields resulted in the return to 
| work of several thousand miners, but this 
; improvement was not reflected in the bi- 
|tuminous areas where large surpluses of 

these miners were noted. Metalliferous 
| mining remained far below normal, except 
|in that of gold, which showed some in- 
| crease in production and employment. 


| 

| Work was started on many new high- 
| way contracts, which with the projects al- 
ready under way provided employment 
| for large numbers of men. This expan- 
sion in road construction resulted in in- 
an activities in the stone quarries 
}and cement mills, where additional work- 


ers were also engaged. 


Harvesting in the agricultural areas was 
in full swing and thousands of men and 
women were engaged during the month. 
| While seasonal influences were partly re- 
|sponsible for the increase of forces re- 
| ported in several of the major manufac- 
{tories of the country, there were also 
| strong indications that this upward trend 
in employment was not entirely of a tem- 
porary character. A more optimistic feel- 
ing prevailed, with the outlook for August 
considered encouraging. 


(The report covering conditions in 
the various States is printed in full 
text on page 5.) 


Building Construction 
Is Lower for Month 


Decrease of 30 Per Cent in 


Cost Shown in Permits Is- | 


sued in 351 Cities 


The estimated cost of buildings covered 
| by permits issued in July in 351 of the coun- 


| try’s larger cities shows a decline of 30.5 | 


per cent to $35,247,658, comipared with 
publication Aug. 22 by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. The 
number of permits dropped 14 per cent. 
The contemplated costs of residential 
structures, non-residential buildings, and 
additions, alterations and repairs all 
showed decreases. 
lows in full text: 


Reduction of 30 Per Cent 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor has 
| received reports of building permits issued 


States having a population of 25,000 or 
|over for the months of June, 1932, and 
| July, 1932, The estimated cost of building 
|for which permiis were issyed in these 
| cities during July was $35,247,658. 


estimated cost of building operations in 
these cities during the month of June. 


The number of all building operations | 


decreased 14 per cent comparing these 
two periods. 
June, 1932, there was a decrease of 14.4 
per cent in the number and a decrease 


new residential buildings. 

New nonresidential buildings decreased 
20.3 per cent in number and 34.6 per cent 
|in indicated expenditures. Additions, al- 
| terations and repairs decreased 11.7 per 
;cent in number and 19.7 per cent in esti- 
‘mated cost. During July, 1932,. family 
|dwelling units were provided for 1,944 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 5.] 


af Cotton Inadequate 
To Provide Clothing for Destitute 


the past two Winters. 
be greatly needéd. 

“Cotton cloth and clothing should be 
considered as just one source of clothing 
relief during ensuing months. This is just 
one link in the chain of relief. 

“As an example of the extent of possi- 
ble distribution, I recall attention to the 
fact that the Red Cross flour has been 
distributed to 3,387,156 families or ap- 
proximate 15,000,000 persons, all of whom 
have shown their need, and may be as- 
sumed to be in need of the cotton cloth- 
ing. 

“At the present price of cotton, if we 
figure on a basis of $35 a bale, a fluctu- 
ating price, the 500,000 bales would have 
a value of $17,500,000 from which all 
conversion costs must be deducted. The 
Red Cross would find itself with less 
than $1 worth of cotton cloth, or cloth- 
ing for each of the 15,000,000 individuals, 
should only the families who have re- 
cieved the Red Cross flour apply for 
clothing. Fortunately many of these in- 
dividuals still have clothing meeting all 
or part of their requirements. 

“The Red Cross plans for distribution 
must provide the maximum clothing 
value for the cotton. The initial plan is 
to provide the largest amount of gar- 
ments, of the most needed kinds. These 


They will still 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 7.) 


recalling | 
| many workers who had been idle for some , | 
|haif of 20-year 4'2 per cent convertible 


little | 


June, according to a statement issued for | 


The statement fol- | 


from 351 identical cities of the United | 


This was 30.5 per cent less than the | 


Comparing July, 1932, with | 


of 29 per cent in the estimated cost of 


WASHINGTON, MONDAY, AUGUST 22, 1932 


New Federal Loan 


To B.& O. Approved 


I. C. C. Sanctions Extension of 
$31,625,000 to Finance 
Maturing Bonds 


PPROVAL of a further loan of $31,- 
~* 625,009 to the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road from the. Reconstruction Finance 
| Corporation to finance maturing bonds, 
| was granted by the Interstate Commerce 
|Commission Aug. 20. (Finance Docket 
| No. 9268.) 

The money is to be used to pay off one- 


gold bonds amounting to $63,250,000 which 
mature March 1, 1933, the remainder of 
the bonds 1o be financed by issuance of 
refunding and general mortgage bonds to 
the holders of the maturing 20-year bonds? 
The B. & O. desires that $6,325,000 be 
| paid to it immediately, the remaining $25,- 
300,000 to be paid on or about Dec. 15, 
this year. 
Authority to issue $63,250,000 of 
half of which are to be delivered to the 
holders of the 20-year bonds, and the re- 
| mainder to be pledged as collateral for 


{Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 


Wisconsin Granted 
Loan of $3,000,000 
_ By Federal Agency 


Seven 
Completed, Totaling Ap- 
proximately $16,500,- 
000, Says Finance Board 


A relief loan of $3,000,000 was advanced 
to the State of Wisconsin Aug. 20 by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

The Corporation thus far has made 
seven relief loans to five States aggregat- 
ing approximately $16,500,000, accorditig to 
additional information made available at 
the Corporation, and $283,500,000 still re- 
mains in the relief fund. 

In denying Wisconsin the full $6,400,000 
for which Governor La Follette asked to 
carry on work between Sept. 1 and Dec. 31, 
the Corporation points out that about one- 
third of the needy counties in the State 
have not as yet set. up any adequate or- 
ganization or made any effort to care 
for their unemployed. 

Local Aid Emphasized 

Reiterating its intention to help States 
only 
hausted, 
| contributors and State authorities in Wis- 
consin to continue their work. The Cor- 
| poration’s statement follows in full text: 





rent emergency relief needs 
localities of the State today was made 
|}available by the Reconstruction Finance 
|Corporation to the Governor 
| consin. 
$6,400,000 Said to Be Needed 

In filing the application for Federal re- 
lief funds, the Governor of Wisconsin 
certified that the total of supplementary 





relief needs of his State for the period of | 


Sept. 1 to Dec. 31, 1932, is $6,414,865.28. 
This sum would provide supplementary re- 
lief fudns in 57 of the 71 counties of Wis- 
| consin. 

Supporting data and conferences with 
the representatives of the Governor indi- 
cate that about one-third of the 57 
' counties, to date, have set up no adequate 
relief organizations and apparently have 
|made but little effort to meet their own 
needs in a way that is satisfactory to the 
State of Wisconsin. Because of the lack 
{of proper organization in this group of 


{Continued on Page 4, Column 6) 


Federal Study Begun 
Of School Finances 


Will Concern Money Problems 
Of Higher Institutions 


The Federal Office of Education is mak- 
ing a special survey of how institutions 
lof higher learning throughout the coun- 
|try are ‘meeting the acute financial prob- 
lems they now face, Walter J. Greenleaf, 
specialist in higher education, stated 
orally Aug. 18. 

Questionnaires have been sent to the 
colleges and universities and many hsve 
already been answered and _ returned. 
Tabulation of the results will soon com- 
mence. The following additidnal informa- 
| tion was supplied: 

The investigation will cover 
portant items of every 
They include income, 
penditures, and sala ies. 
be made between these items for 1931-1932 
and 1932-1933. 

In studying income, information will be 
presented on State or local appropriations 
and tax levies, funds from the Federal 


four im- 
college budget. 
tuition rates, 
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. 
Complete 


Readers’ Summary 


... of every article 
in this issue will be 
found on Page 2. 


The Readers’ S um - 
mary is classified by 
topics every day for 
the* convenience of 
the reader. 


| Turn to Pa 





ge 


re- | 
| funding and general mortgage bonds, one- 


Advances to States) 


where local funds have been ex-| 
the Corporation urged private | 


oY Wis- | 


ex- | 
Comparisons will | 


Entered as Second 
the Post Office, 


Value of Minerals 
Produced in Year 


Drops One-third 


Decrease to Three Billions 
Attributed Both to Lower 
Prices Per Unit and to 
Reduced Production 





'Gold Output Shows 


5 Per Cent Increase 


Fuels Account for More Than 
Half of Valuation; Largest 
Decline Noted for Metals, 
Says Bureau of Mines 


The value of the mineral products of 
the United States last year has been es- 
timated by the Bureau of Mines at $3,- 
180,000,000, a decline of a third from the 
1930 figure of $4,764,800,000 according to 
information made @Vailable Aug. 20 by 
| the Department of Commerce. 


The reduction is attributed to both lower 
| unit prices and to a smaller output of 
|nearly all mineral products, which was 
affected by poor business conditions along 
with virtually all lines of industrial ac- 
| tivity, it was explained. 

Gold Output Increases 


The value of the gold ouput rose 5 per 
| cent, but notable decreases in total values 
| were observed for copper, iron, silver, lead 
| and zinc, ranging from 44 to 54 per cent, 
| it was pointed out. The value of metallic 
| products in 1931 was about $567,200,000, 
'a drop of 42 per cent from 1930. 

The following additional information 

| was provided: 
Mineral fuels accounted for well over 
|half the valuation of mineral products 
| with a total last year of $1,885,800,000, 
| which was 32 per cent under 1930. The 
| production of nonmetallic minerals, other 
than fuels, was worth $719,700,000, a drop 
of 31 per cent from the 1930 level. Un- 
| specified products accounted for $7,300,000 
last year. 


Tungsten Output Doubles 


| Detailed figures for all individual min- 
erals are not yet available, but those thus 





of increases. 4 


minerals, chromite and _ tungsten 


the value of the output, while nickel and 


1930, 


The country’s gold output advanced 
from 2,285,603 troy ounces, valued at $47,- 


worth $49,527,200 last year. 

The chromite output, only 80 long tons 
two years ago, valued at $1,905, increased 
to 268 tons worth $3,509 in 1931. The 
production of tungsten ore, 702 short tons 
in 1930, exactly doubled last year, as the 
value rose from $509,000 to $928,000. 


Iron Production Falls 


Last year’s copper output is set at 1,042,- 
711,178 pounds, with a sales value of $98,- 
| 887,000, compared with 1,394,389,327 pounds 
and $181,271,000 the year before. 

Iron ore production in 
to 28,516,032 long tons, valued at $74,- 
123,910, against 55,201,221 tons worth $145,- 
619,059 the preceding year. 
of pig iron, placed at 29,905,355 long tons 
worth $512,165,131 two years ago, slumped 
to 17,812,579 tons valued at $285,147,156 
last year. 

Aluminum showed a quantity drop from 
229,035,000 pounds to 177,544,000 pounds 
and a value reduction from $50,961,000 to 
$37,284,000, while lead fell off from 573,- 
740 short tons to 390,260 short tons and 
the value receded from $57,374,000 to $28,- 
879,000. ,Zinc decreased from 489,361 short 
tons to 291,996, with the value dropping 
| from $46,979,000 to $22,192,000. 


| Less Coal Produced 
| 


Of the nonmetallic minerals, pumice and 
potassium salts were the only products to 
}climb in both quantity and value. The 
|former advanced from 56,843 short tons 
worth $336,099 in 1930 to 68,819 tons worth 
$338,586 in 1931; and the latter rose from 


value from $2,986,157 to $3,086,955. 

Bromine showed a small gain in out- 
put, but the value was down. 

Soft coal, the largest item among the 
nonmetallic minerals, was mined to the 
amount of 378,110,000 tons valued at $615,- 
000,000 in 1931, against 467,526,299 tons 
worth, in 1930, $795,483,000. Pennsylvania 
anthracite showed a reduction from 61,- 
950,747 long tons, worth $354,574,191, to 
53,153,000 tons valued at $304,203,000. 
| The petroleum output, which in 1930 


[Continued on Page7. Column 7.) 


JORIDASLE problems facing the 

shipping and shipbuilding industries 
of the principal maritime nations are 
taxing the ingenuity of private enter- 
prise and Governments and have led to 
such emergency measures as mergers, 
rationalization schemes, joint organiza- 
tions of shippers and ship owners, and 
sovernment loans according to a state- 
ment Aug. 20. by the Department of 
Commerce. 

The ultimate effect of the expediencies 
cannot yet be determined, but already 
an enhanced efficiency in organization 
and operation points to a promising 
future, it was stated. Important mari- 
time developments in the United King- 
dom, Germany, France, Italy and Japan 
during the last few years are sum- 
marized in the statement which follows 
in full text: 

The emergency measures that have 
been adopted in the principal maritime 
countries to combat the depression in 
the shipping and shipbuilding industries 





Washington, 


far compiled show only isolated instances | 


In addition to gold, among the metallic] 
ore | 
showed increases both in production and in | 


metallic mercury gained in quantity over | 


| 247,600, in 1930 to 2,395,878 troy ounces, | 
An advance of $3,000,000 to meet cur-| 


in certain | 


1931 declined | 


The output 


56,610 short tons to 63,770 tons and the! 


Kmergency Shipping Measures 
Of Maritime Nations Reviewed 





Class Matter at 
D. C. 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


Trade Concessions 
To France Planned 


State Department Studies 
Terms to Be Offered in Pro- 
posed Treaty Negotiations 


EGOTIATIONS with France for a new 

commercial treaty on the basis of 
most-favored-nation treatment will begin 
in the very near future, it was stated 
orally, Aug. 20, at the Department of 
State. 

Negotiations will be conducted in Paris 
by the American Ambassador, Walter E. 
Edge, and the French Minister of Com-| 
merce. | 

Various concessions to France have been 
under consideration in return for French 
|concessions on trade discrimination, ac- | 
|cording to information obtained at 
| Department. 

Among these is protection for 
styles in women’s garments and fabrics. 
| This would be effected by some form of | 
|national legislation, on the order of a} 
copyright law to protect designs, and | 
would prevent American houses from 
bringing over French models and copying | 
|them wholesale, it was explaned. 

The French Government also desires | 
protection for French labels against a/| 
practice of American firms of imitating 
labels on French perfumes, it was stated. 
The French also desire concessions in re- | 
spect to the entry of patent medicines) 
containing a high percentage of alcohol | 
and narcotics. 

The Department has been giving con- | 
sideration to all of these demands. 











Tax on Farm Realty 
In 12 States Is 250 
Per Cent Above 1913 


Study of Levies Per Acre in| 
North Central Area Shows | 
Some Rates Have Tripled 
In Two Decades 





Taxes per acre on farm real estate in | 
the 12 North Central States were about} 
two and one-half times as high in 1930) 
as in 1913, reaching more than three times | 
the 1913 level in Missouri, according to} 

tatement Aug. 20 by the Department | 


griciature on the first of a series of 
studies of farm taxes by regions in which! 
it is engaged. 

The study makes available for the first 
time figures. by States on farm taxes for 
the years 1913-1924, the Department said, | 
| and the estimates for the years since 19: 
also are being revised. Despite the high 
level of 1930 compared to 1913, it was 
stated, there was an appreciable decline 
in taxes in 1930 below 1929. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 


Changes During Period 


Taxes per acre on farm real estate in 
| the 12 North Central States in 1930 were 
about two and one-half times what they 
were in 1913, according to an estimate 
just released by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture. The period of most rapid 
increase was from 1916 to 1921. 

After 1921 the tax per acre was rela- 
tively stable for a few years. From 1923 
to 1924 decreases were reported in 8 of the 
12 States. These decreases were small and 
represented principally a_ stabilization 
after several years of increase. By 1925 
there had begun another upward move- 
ment which reached its culmination in 
1929. The 1930 figures showed an appre- 
ciable decline. In general, the trend, was 
somewhat similar in the various States. 


First of Serie sof Studies 


This report is the first of a series cov- 
ering the various sections of the country 
which will. be released as rapidly as the 
facts become available. Estimates for} 
years since 1924 are being revised; and, for 
the first time, estimates for individual 
States are being made available for the 
years 1913-1924. 

The average taxes in dollars per acre 
in 1913 and 1930, and the 1930 indexes 
based upon 1913 as 100 per cent, are 
reported as follows: Ohio, $0.53 in 1913, 
$1.36 in 1930, index 258 per cent; Indiana 
$0.59 in 1913, $1.41 in 1930, index 237 per 
cent; Illinois $0.49 in 1913, $1.16 in 1930, 
index 235 per cent; Michigan $0.54 in 1913, 
$1.34 in 1930, index 247 per cent; Wiscon- 
sin $0.47 in 1913, $1.07 in 1930, index 226 
per cent; Minnesota $0.29 in 1913, $0.83 in 
| 1930, index 291 per cent; Iowa $0.56 in 
1913, $1.24 in 1930, index 222 per cent; 
Missouri $0.14 in 1913, $0.45 in 1930, index 
|311 per cent; North Dakota $0.15 in 1913, 
| $0.38 in 1930, index 248 per cent; South 
| Dakota $0.15 in 1913, $0.44 in 1930, index 
| 288 per cent; Nebraska $0.19 in 1913, $0.44 
}in 1930, index 240 per cent; Kansas $0.21 
in 1913, $0.55 in 1930, index 266 per cent. 





{| form a timely and interesting subject 


for. study. Existing problems have 
proved so formidable that they have 
taxed the ingenuity and resources of pri- 
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vate enterprise and of Governments 
alike. Indeed, the struggle of many 
shipping companies and_ shipbuilding 
yards to survive has imposed un- 
dreamed of economies on private enter- 
prise and has given rise to unprece- 
dented appeals to Governments for relief. 
Out of the necessities of the present 
Situation there have evolved such ex- 
pediencies as mergers, rationalization | 
schemes, joint organizations of shippers 
and shipowners for the regulation of 
tonnage and freights, scrapping and 
navigation bounties, and Government 
loans. As yet their ultimate effect on | 
the merchant marines of individual | 
| countries can not be definitely evaluated. 
There is apparent on the whole, however, 
an enhanced efficiency in organization 
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Rate of Decrease 
In Revenue From 
Income Tax Falls 


Percentages of Decline for 
First Half of 1931 Shown 
To Be Lower Than in Pre- 
vious Six Months 


Tobacco Levy Yields 
Fourth of Collections 


Receipts From Income Impost 
More Than 67 Per Cent of 
Total Federal Returns Dur- 
ing Last Fiseal Year 


Revenue from Income taxes on 1931 in« 
comes declined less rapidly than revenue 
from taxes levied on 1930 incomes, ac< 
cording to information made available as 
of Aug. 22 by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 

During the first two quarters of the 
fiscal year which closed June 30 the Gov- 
ernment collected taxes on 1930 incomes 
and during the second two quarters on 
1931 incomes. The percentages of decline 
for the first two quarters were 43 and 
45, respectively, as compared with the cor- 
responding periods of the previous year; 
for the second two quarters the percent- 
ages were 40 and 42, according to the 
data. 

Decline in Total Revenue 


Taxable incomes apparently dwindled 
less rapidly during 1931 than during 1930, 
according to the information. Additional 
information made available by the Bu- 
reau follows: 

Total internal revenue collections, com< 
ing fyom both income and miscellaneous 
taxes, dropped from $2,428,228,754 in the 
fiscal year 1931 to $1,557,729,042 in the 
fiscal year 1932, a decline of 35 per cent, 


| (Preliminary reports on internal revenue 
|coliections as a whole appeared in the 


issues of July 11 and 22.) 

More than 67 per cent of the total in< 
ternal revenue collections during the last 
fiscal year came from the income tax, 
which yielded $1,056,756,697. Tobacco 
taxes yielded 26 per cent of the total reve- 
nues, making a total of more than 93 per 
cent of the collections derived from the 
income and tobacco taxes. 

Less than 7 per cent.of Federal_internal 
revenues last fiscal year came from taxes 
on estates, admissions, narcotics, distilled 
spirits, oleomargarine and from the stamp 
taxes. 

Receipts from Stamp Taxes 

Of the four stamp taxes, the levies 
on capital stock issues, on stock trans< 
fers, sales of produce for future delivery 
and on playing cards, the State of New 
York yielded the largest collections on 
new issues and stock transfers, $5,189,524 
and $15,586,387, respectively. Illinois re- 
turned the largest collections on sales of 
produce for future delivery, $556,270, 
Ohio returned $2,125,636 on the playing 
card tax. 

Thirty-three per cent of the $47,422,313 
estate tax collections came from New 
York and other 19 per cent came from 
New Jersey. These two States reported 
estate tax collections of $15,738,017 and 
$8,900,136, respectively. 

Theaters paid 67 per cent or $1,270,513 
of the $1,858,695 admission taxes while 
$398,733 came from cabarets and $189,359 
from prize fights and boxing matches. 

North Carolina and Virginia paid the 
heaviest tobacco taxes. North Carolina 
returned $42,141 on cigars, $196,196,159 
on cigaretts and $22,781,703 on manufac- 
tured tobacco and snuff. Virginia paid 
$661,571 on cigars, $81,766,384 on cigarettes 
and $3,933,751 on manufactured tobacco 
and snuff. 

Production of cigars, cigarettes and 
manufactured tobacco continued to de- 
cline last fiscal year, the Bureau of In- 


[Continued on Page 7. Column 2.] 


Chain Store Business 
In Hardware Studied 


Annual Sales of 458 Units Are 
Found to Total 31 Millions 
The 458 stores In 75 hardware chains in 


the United States were reported as hav 
ing total annual sales of $31,595,632 in the 


| 1930 Census of Distribution, and $8,505,544 


of this went for operating expenses, accord= 
ing to information made available Aug. 20 
by the Department of Commerce. 

The sales of only 71 of the chains, op-= 
erating 437 stores have been analyzed, as 
the other four are manufacturer-controlled 


| organizations selling hardware specialties 


directly to the pubiic through 21 special- 
ized stores, it was pointed out. 

Sectional and national chains are not 
hardware trade, and all 
but two of the 71 are local chains whose 
stores are located in and around some one 
it was stated. The chains are gen< 
erally small, as no more than six operate 
more than 10 units each, and the stores 
in these have smaller sales per store than 
units of smaller chains. 

The following additional 
was provided: 
Hardware chain distribution is heaviest 

the Pacific Coast States. The East 
North Central division around Chicago is 
second in point of sales, with the South 
Atlantic States third. About 42 per cent 


information 


|of the total business of the chains is in 


cities with populations of 100,000 or more, 
15 per cent in cities of 25,000 to 100,000, 
10 per cent in those of 10,000 to 25,000, 
and 33 per cent in places of less than 
10,000. 

The 71 hardware chains employ 2,418 
persons on a full-time basis and 216 parte 
timers. Pay rolls of full-time workers 
total $3,699,535, and the part-time earn- 
ings are $116,441. 

Credit is extended to customers by 53 
chains which do 80 per cent of the total 
business of all the chains. No install- 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1] 





Interstate Status 
Of Utility Holding 
Company Defined 


Scope of Business Fixed by 
Blanket Service Charges 
And Interest in Purchase 
Of Supplies, Court Rules 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


garding data subpoenaed four years ago 
in connection with the Commission’s in- 
vestigation of power and gas utilities, but 
which the company refused to produce. 
This was made known, Aug. 19, by Judge 
Knox, in an opinion in which he said: 
“an order will be entered directing the | 
individual respondents (A. E. Smith and 
others, and Electric Bond & Share Co.) to 
answer all questions relating to the cost 
to Electric Bond & Share Co. of such 
services as it renders the operating com- 


panies in return for the payment of a fee} 


based upon their gross earnings; to the 
cost or rendering purchasing services 
which result in interstate movements of 
materials, apparatus and supplies to or 
from any of its subsidiaries, for which a 
separate fee is charged; and to the cost 
of rendering any services to subsidiary 
* companies engaged in the interstate trans- 
mission of electricity or gas, for which a | 
separate fee is charged.” 


The court ruled against the Commission | 


in its request that the company be re- 
quired to produce the books showing op- 
erating costs and other requested data, 
although the witnesses, who are Officials 
or empolyes of the company, are directed 


to answer all questions relating to that) 


subject. 
Ruling Based on Stipulation 
Opinion was handed down after the | 
case had been in the court for a second 
time, it having been agreed between the | 
Commission and the company that a stip- 





ulation of facts should stand in place of | || 
evidence which have been adduced before | }| 


a@ master. In the light of the stipulation 
of the parties, the court said: 


“Attention should first be given to the | |) 


question as to whether the business of the | 
company is of a character to bring it} 


within the realm of interstate commerce.” | |) 


The court quoted a contract between | 
Electric Bond & Share Co. and the Gen- | 
eral Electric Co. regarding the purchase of 
electrical apparatus for 
companies, and commented as follows: | 


“The foregoing recital engenders an in- 
sistent thought that, through the inter-| 
locking relationship of the several corpo- | 
rations concerned, the Electric Bond &| 
Share Co. had much to do with the de-| 
termination by its denominated subsidi- | 
aries as to when and where they should 
purchase apparatus, materials and sup- 
plies which were requirec in carrying on 
their respective businesses; and, also, that, 
in what was done, the parent company | 
acted in other than a purely brokerage | 
capacity. The phraseology of the con- 


tract with General Electric Co. gives ap- | |} 


parent recognition to the compulsory) 
character of such influence as Electric | 
Bond & Share Co. chose to exercise over | 
the affairs of the subsidiaries. 

Promotion of Purchases 

“Under the guise of supervisory and/ 
advisory services, the parent concern was 
afforded an opportunity actively to pro- 
mote purchases from General Electric Co. 
That it did so in great volume is obvious. | 

“Not only did it charge a fee for ad-| 
visory and supervisory services performed | 
on behalf of the subsidiaries, but, through 
the medium of its stock ownership, it be- 
came a beneficiary of such profits as ac- 
crued to the subsidiaries as a result of 
the purchases.” 

The court held that if Electric Bond & 
Share Co. could be regarded as controlling 
purchases made under the contract with 
General Electric Co., “a conclusion that 
it engaged in interstate commerce is ir- 
resistible.” 

“And, indeed, if respondent be regarded 
as the broker or agent, and if, in connec- 
tion with such engagements, one of its) 
functions was to arrange for the inter- 
state shipment of supplies to the operat- 
ing companies, it would thereby also be 
engaged in interstate commerce.” 

Interstate Status of Service 

“Lest it be forgotten, it is well to re- 
mind oneself that approximately one- 
fourth of the operating subsidiaries are 
partly engaged in interstate commerce in 
the sale or distribution of electricity or 
gas. That the interstate transmission of | 
electrical power is interstate commerce 
is settled beyond doubt.” | 

“It follows that the commerce power, 
in the exercise of which Congress en- 
acted the Federal Trade Commission Act, 
is undoubtedly broad enough to compre- 
hend the acts of respondent which have 
been shown to affect interstate commerce, 
and, in the light of the foregoing deci- 


its subsidiary |], 
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Taxes on farm realty in 12 States in north 
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1913 level. 
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acute food shortage; crop prospects are be- 
low average fer present season. m bel, 4 
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Preferences of farmers in radio talks dis- 
closed in study by Department of A®gricul- 
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aid to wool-producing industry described by 
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says Col, Young. 
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Chain store sales of hardware analyzed. 
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Congress 


Two House committees scheduled to be 
active during the congressional recess are 
expected to hold meetings shortly after 


Sept. 1. 
Page 3, col. 6 
Consiruction 


July in 351 cities declined 30 per cent, says 
Department of Labor. 
Page 1, col. 3 


Corporation Finance 


Further loan of $31,625,000 to Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad to finance maturing bonds 
approved by Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

Page 1, col. 4 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation grants 
relief loan of $3,000,000 to Wisconsin. 

Page 1, col. 4 

Governor Pinchot renews Pennsylvania re- 
quest for Federal relief loan. 

Page 4, col. 6 

Exemptions under State Blue Sky Law 
criticized by Kansas Blue Sky Commissioner. 
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Monthly report of selected income and 
balance sheet items of St. Louis Southwest- 
ern Railway Lines as submitted to Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 
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Credit Information 


South Dakota Rural Credits Commission 
announces it will issue $500,000 of “baby 
bonds” for offering to the public by Sept. 1. 

Page 7, col. 1 


Current Law 


Latest decisions 
courts. 


of Federal and State 


Page 4, col. 4! 


° 
¥dAneation 
Federal Office of Education to make survey 


of financial problems of higher institutions | 


of learning during present economic condi- 
tions. 
Page 1, col. 4 


Canadian Apple Crop 
Smaller Than Last Year | 


The August 1 estimate places the | 
Canadian apple crop at 10,260,000 bushels, | 
according to a wire from Fruit Branch of | 
the Canadian Department of Agriculture. 
This figure is 9.8 per cent below the crop 
of 11,379,000 bushels in 1931. 

The apple crop in Nova Scotia is placed 
at 3,303,000 bushels against 4,282,000 last 
year. The British Columbia crop is ex- 
pected to reach 4,412,000 bushels, which 
is much larger than the crop of 3,447,000 
bushels harvested in 1931. 

The 1932 Canadian pear crop was esti- | 
mated at 415,000 bushels and the peach 


crop at 878,000 bushels. These totals tom- | 
pare with crops of 400,000 and 882,000) 


bushels respectively last season. The fig- 
ures for August were slightly above those 
for July.—(Department of Agriculture.) 


Exports Increased 
For Cotton Remnants 


Total for Six Months Is Highest 
In Last Four Years 


‘ 

Declaring that remnants represent a 
substantial item in our export trade in cot- 
ton fabrics, Hiram T. Nones, the Com- 
merce Department’s Textile Trade Com- 


records of Aeronautics Branch, Department | 
of Commerce, most are comparatively new, | 


Estimated cost of new building projects in | 


|can be combined in a new type of plant 


Library of Congress, accessions —. 9 
e 4, col. 
Prevalence of practice of engaging as in- 
structors of colleges men trained in the col- 
lege which so employs them, called “in- 
breeding.” discuss by J. H. McNeely, of 
United States Office of Education. a as 
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One-third of schools in Germany equipped 
with radio*sets for participation in educa- 
tional broadcasts. 
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Exporting and Importing 


State Department is studying trade con- 
cessions to be made to France as basis for 
negotiations, soon to begin, for commercial 
treaty between United States and France. 

Page 1, col. 6 

United States ranks first as supplier of 

imports by China. & oa. % 
, col. 


Page 
Quota system for imports of motion pic- 
ture film abolished in Latvia. 
Page 4, col. 6 
Exports of cotton remnants in first half of 
year highest in last four years, says Com- 
merce Department. 
Page 2, col. 2 


Foreign Relations 


Payment of American Electoral Mission in 

Nicaragua awaits action of Nicaraguan Con- 

ress On loan of $1,500,000, Department of 
tate says. 

Page 3, col. 2 

service changes announced by 


partment. 
Page 3, col. 7 


Fore! 
| State 


Forestry 


New type of rtable field telephone 
adopted for use of Forest Service described 
| by . B. Osborne, of United States Forest 
| Service. _ 

Page 8, col. 1 

Use of forest ranges for sheep grazing as 

| aid to wool-producing industry described by 

Assistant Forester, in charge of range man- 
agement, United States Forest Service. 

Page 8, col. 3 

Several new camps for boys’ and girls’ 
organizations have been opened in national 
forests of East and South, Federal Forest 
Service announces. 





Page 3, col. 2 
General Business Conditions 


Midsummer dullness continuing in busi- 
ness with further recession shown in some 
lines, survey of current business reveals. 

Page 6, col. 2 

Weekly survey of world trade by the De- 

partment of Commerce. 


| Page 6, col. 5 
‘Government Finance 


Rates of decrease in Federal revenue from 
|} income taxes retarded, according to data 
| from Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
Page 1, col. 7 
Comparative analysis of receipts and ex- 
penditures at United States easury at 
close of business Aug. 18. 
Page 7, col. 5 





|Highways 


Cost of man-built roads studied 
Virginia. 


Page 7, col. 7 
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Immigration 
Decline noted in number of Chinese im- 


| migrants into Netherland India, Department 
of Commerce announces. 


in 


| 
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| Insurance 


Life insurance company’s cancellation of | 
policy which had taken effect held not 
ground for agent’s return of commission; 
Kortright v. Mutual Life Insurance Co. of | 
| New York; Nebraska Supreme Court. 

Page 4, col. 1 
| Bill for regulation of burial companies in- | 
troduced in Alabama. 


Page 3, col. 4 


Page 5, col. 1 
Receivers of Inter-Southern Life Insur- 
ance Co. allowed fees in Kentucky. 
| Page 5, col. 1 
| Limit on insurance companies’ salaries to 
be sought in Nebraska. 
Page 5, col. 4 


International Finance 


| Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
| Page 7, col. 2 


Labor 


Upward trend in employment noted dur- 
ing July by Department of Labor. 

Page 1, col. 2 | 
| Monthly labor bulletin issued by Labor | 
| Department, employment conditions by 
| States analyzed. Page 5, col. 5 





New Types of Berries Being Developed 
By Cross-breeding of Present Varieties 


| United States last year was valued at 


Breeding of new types of berries by the 
Department of Agriculture is aimed at def-| 
inite, predetermined results, such as de- 
sirable shipping qualities, resistance to a 
specific disease, or ability to withstand} 
drought, and in the case of strawberries 
it has been determined that the desirable 
qualities of any two varities ordinarily 


by cross-breeding, according to a state-| 
ment by the Department. 


The industries affected adopt improved 
varieties rapidly, the partment has) 
found. It cited the Ettersburg No. 121 
|Strawberry as an example, this variety, 
which was introduced in 1913 having | 
| quickly become prominent in the canning| 
|industry because of its superior canning 
quality. The Department has been and | 
|is now gathering varieties of wild berries 
from the far corners of the world to in-| 
troduce by interbreeding new qualities of 
hardiness, disease-resistance, and other 
desired factors into the types now grown 


it was stated. The statement follows in 
full text: 


| Developing New Varieties | 


In breeding new berry varieties it is es- 
| Sential to recognize the desirable qualities 
| as well as the weaknesses of the commer- 
cial sorts now grown in the regions of the 


| Share 


| Commission in 1932 Radio 


| week. 


‘adopt varieties better adapted to specific 


|most of the strawberries canned in the 


|mette Valley of Oregon because it is there 


SUM 
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of man-built roads studied 
Page 7, col. 7 
Wage cut recommended in cotton textile 
mills in Great Britain, Department of Agri- 
culture is informed. 

Page 3, col. 1 
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Law Enforcement 


Establishment of local committees for 
suppression of crime as means of curbing 
lawlessness discussed by probation officer, 
— of Public Welfare, State of Illi- 
nois. 


Page 8, col. 6 
Mines and Minerals 


Value of minerals produced during year 
declines third to total of $3,000,000,000. 


Page 1, col. 5 


Motion Pictures 


Quota system for cmpeeet of motion pic- 
ture film abolished in Latvia. 
Page 4, col. 6 
New company for producing motion pic- 
ture film established in Amsterdam. 
Page 3, col. 1 


Motor Transport 


Court test of constitutiorfality of 1930 act 
imposing tax on interstate bus travel in New 
Jersey proposed, says State Motor Vehicle 
Department. 

Page 4, col. 6 

Fitness of motor-car driver as basis of 
traffic control explained by Commissioner of 
M Vehicles, State of Connecticut, as 
poiic, adopted in Connecticut. 

Page 8, col. 5 


Petroleum and Its Products 


Geological Survey publishes map showing 
oil and gas fields, refinery centers and pipe 
lines for crude oil, gasoline and gas. 

Page 5, col. 7 


Postal Service 


Authority of British crown for first organ- 
ized postal system in American colonies 
given in 1691. . 


Page 3, col. 3 
Price Control 


German corn monopoly authorized to sell 
100,000 tons of corn low usual monopoly 
price, says Commerce Department. 

Page 3, col. 2 


Production Statistics 


Value of minerals produced during year 
declines third to total of $3,000,000,000. 
Page 1, col. 5 
Production of firearms decreased 55.6 per 
cent in value last year compared to 1929, 
says Census of Manufactures 





Page 2, col. 5 

Value of brushes, other than rubber, pro- 

duced in this country last year declined 32.3 

= cent from 1929 total, Census of Manu- 
actures announces. 


Public Utilities 


System of holding companies of utilities 
licensed by Federal Government affords pos- 
ae, of abuse, says Federal Power Com- 
mission. 


Page 3, col. 4 


Page 1, col. 1 

Reclassification of preferred stock of Asso- 

clated Gas & Electric Company described in 

transcript of testimony before Federal Trade 
Commission. 

Page 5, col. 2 


Blanket charges for services and interest 
in purchase of supplies establishes interstate 
status of utility holding company, court | 
rules, in decision requiring Electric Bond & | 
Co. to answer questions of Federal 
Trade Commission in utilities iavestigation. 

Page 1, col. 1) 

Indiana cities not authorized to construct 
and operate competitive utility within five 
years from passage of act without State con- 
sent under new Rome Rule Act, Attorney | 
General of State rules. 


Radio 


Applications recelved by Federal 
Commission. 


i 
f 





Page 5, col. 1 


Page 6, col. 5 
All broadcast and wireless changes during | 
last fiscal year announced < Federal Radio 


rvice Bulletin. | 
Page 3, col. 6 
Five broadcast petitions to be heard during | 


Page 3, col. 2) 


Railroads 


Further loan of $31,625,000 to Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad to finance maturing bonds | 


r 
I 


eres by Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. ° 


with radio sets for participation in educa- 
tional broadcasts. 


Recreation 


organizations have been cee 
forests of East and South, 
Service announces. 


Retailing 


Shipping 


time nations to protect shipping interests 
are reviewed. 


ships of 2,014 tons from fleet of hundreds of 
vessels totaling 200,900 tons in 1858. 


Simplified Practice 


by four industrial groups in week, says De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Social Welfare 


cotton provided by Congress for relief of 
needy is inadequate to provide clothing to 
meet demands of destitute. 


State Courts 


policy which had taken effect held not 
hee for agent’s return of commission; 


New York; Nebraska Supreme Court. 


State Finance 


relief loan of $3,000,000 to Wisconsin. 
quest for Federal relief loan. 


announces it will issue $500,000 of 
bonds” for offering to the > by Sept. 1. 


State Legislation 
Pennsylvania Legislature summarized. 


Taxation 


central area found to be 250 per cent above 
1913 level. 


Mexico due to bootlegging activities and de- 
spite larger auto registration than year ago. 


lishing emergency sales tax of 1 per cent in 
State from Sept. 1, 1932, to Feb. 28, 1933. 


fixed at $6,600 
000,000 from last year. 


New York 
regulations. 


MARY » » oe | 


Page 1, col. 4 
Rate and finance rulings announced by 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Page 6, col. 5 
Monthly report of selected income and 


balance sheet items of St. Louis Southwest- 

ern Railway Lines as submitted to Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Page 7, col. 3 

One-third of schools in Germany equipped 


Page 2, col. 7 


Several new camps for boys’ and girls’ 
ned in national 
Federal Forest 


Page 3, col. 2 


Chain store sales of hardware analyzed. 
Page 1, col. 7 


Emergency steps taken in principal mari- 


Page 1, col. 5 
Whaling fleet in 1932 has dwindled to 12 


Page 6, col. 7 


Simplified practice adopted or reaffirmed 


Page 2, col. 6 


American Red Cross finds 500,000 bales of 


Page 1, col. 2 


Life insurance company’s cancellation of 


‘ortright v. Mutual Life Insurance Co. of 
Page 4, col. 1 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation grants 


Page 1, col. 4 
Governor Pinchot renews Pennsylvania re- 


Page 4, col. 6 
South Dakota Rural Credits a 
ae y 


age 7, col. 1 


Legislation enacted at special session of 
Page 2, col. 5 


Taxes on farm reaity in 12 States in north 


Page 1, col. 6 
Gasoline tax collections declining in New 


Page 4, col. 2 
Governor of Pennsylvania signs bill estab- 


Page 4, col. 3 
Assessed valuation of State of Michigan 
.000,000, a decline of $1,250,- 





Page 4, col. 6 
Rates of decrease in Federal revenue from 
ncom® taxes retarded, according to data 
rom Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
' Page 1, col. 7 
Court test of constitutionality of 1930 act 


imposing tax on interstate bus travel in New 
Jersey proposed, says State Motor Vehicle 
Department. 


Radio Wild Life 


Page 4, col. 6 


Seasons and takes for migratory fowl in 
revised to conform to Federal 


Page 3, col. 1 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Inclusion in protection of workmen's com- 


pensation laws of unusual injuries which can 
| be traced to industrial conditions as actual 


esponsible agency advocated by Director of 
ndustrial Relations, State of California. 
Page 8, col. 1 





uses best illustrated by the case of the 
Ettersburg 121 strawberry. This variety 
was introduced about 1913. Its superior | 
canning qualities were soon recognized, | 
and it became prominent in Oregon about 
the time of the World War. At present 


United States are produced in the Willa- 


that profitable crops of the Ettersburg 121 
variety can be produced. xr 
The Cuthbert red raspberry has been 
found the best sort for canning and jam | 
making, and the raspberry-canning and 
frozen-packing industry has centered 
largely in western Oregon and Washing- 
ton, where the Cuthbert variety is most | 
extensively raised. 
Uses of New Varieties | 
, Though raised extensively for canning, | 
been found to be well adapted to other | 
purposes. Partly for this reason and 
partly because it produces well only in a 
few areas, it has not occupied an impor- 
tant place in the strawberry industry. A 
variety adapted to more conditions than 
the Ettersburg 121 and to other uses than 
canning would be of greater value. 


To this end both the Oregon State| 


Experiment Station and the United States 


sions, it would seem clear that respondent | missioner, points out that more than 10,-|country for which the new varieties are Department of Agriculture, by crossing 


is ‘engaged in commerce’ within the mean- | 
ing of that act.” 


000,000 pounds of such material, valued at 


approximately $2,000,000, have been ex- 


intended. 


| 


The use now made of each 
variety in the home, in the restaurant, and 


“The manner in which the affairs of ported annually from the United States.|in industry must also be considered. As | 
the operating companies having to do |This means, he states, that about 40,000,-| far as possible new varieties should pos- 
with interstate commerce are affected by 900 square yards are added each year to'sess the desirable qualities of the present 


Electric Bond & Share Co., as well as its 
own activities in the purchase and ship- 


our regular textile export trade. 


For the first half of the current year 


commercal sorts in the various regions 
and the qualities desired by industries, 


| 


varieties of known canning qualities with 
other sorts, have originated and introduced 


excellent canning sorts, the Corvallis and | 


the Redheart, respectively. These va-| 
rieties, however, are more than just can- 
ning sorts. 

The Corvallis is also an excellent fresh 


he Ettersburg 121 strawberry has not | 


Production of Firearms 


Falls Off Half in Value 
The production of firearms in the 


$7,707,649, a decrease of 55.6 per cent from 


|the total for 1929, according to informa- 


tion from the Census of Manufacturers 
made available:as of Aug. 20 by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The kinds making up the 1931 total 
are: Pistols and revolvers, 115,437, worth 
$1,520,896; rifles, 354,542, valued at $2,334,- 


515; shotguns, 197,555, worth $2,938,700, | 


parts and accessories valued at $913,538. 

The following additional information 
was provided: ' 

The number of firearms plants increased 
from 21 to 24 between 1929 and 1931, but | 
the average number of wage earners | 
dropped 37.6 per cent to 4,264, and wages | 
declined 48.9 per cent to $4,710,580. 

The cost of materials, fuel, and pur- | 
chased eleetric energy declined 39.2 per | 
cent, to $2,501,397, while the value added 
by manufacture fell off 54.6 per cent to 
$8,109,749. 


Pennsylvania Laws 
Enacted for Relief 


Legislation Passed at Special 
Session Summarized 


| Harrisburg, Pa., Aug. 20. 

The legislation enacted at the special 
session of the Legislature, which adjourned 
Aug. 19, was summarized by C. J. Good- 
nough, Speaker of the House, who de- 
|clared that the achievements “reflect 





ment of materials and equipment in inter-| exports of cotton remnants amounted to | 2nd should not have the weaknesses of | ‘@ble berry, being one of the highest | credit on the General Assembly.” 
state commerce, are quite sufficient to|over 5,000,000 pounds, a figure substan- | Present varieties. New uses may be found 
bring the respondent within the investi-| tially higher than that for the correspond- |f0r varieties with new qualities, 


gatory authority of the Federal Trade ing period of the three years preceding. | 


Commission.” 
Intrastate Trade Not Separable 
“But, say respondents, since the juris- 
diction of the Commission is limited to 
interstate commerce, the intrastate busi- 
ness and affairs of Electric Bond & Share 


Co. are outside of the Commission's au-| 24S England by a substantial margin as | 


thority, even though concession should be 
made that the company, as to some mat- 
ters, engaged in interstate trade. 


“If intrastate trade could definitely be 
separated from that which is interstate, | 
I should agree. For example, if the com-| 
pany charged ifs subsidiaries a specified 
fee for services rendered in connection 
with the purchase of apparatus and mate- 
rials, it might well be that the investi- 
gation of the Commission should be 
limited to inquiries relevant to the rea- 
sonableness of such charges as were made 
upon this account. 


“Such, however, is not the method of 
operation. The parent company makes a 
blanket charge for substantially all of its 
services; and this is based upon certain 
percentages of the gross earnings of the 
subsidiaries. 


Commission’s Jurisdiction Sustained 
“The reasonableness of this charge can 


not be ascertained merely by inquiring into|a fee covering an interstate activity is| sorts usually form a series grading almost | 
the cost of rendering the purchasing serv- charged. See Interstate Commerce Com- 
The cost of rendering other serv-| mission v. Goodrich Transit Co., 224 U. S. 


ices. 
ices for which a fee is charged must also 
be determined, because they are inextrica- 
bly involved with the cost of work having 
to do with interstate activity. 


extend, therefore, to all services for which 


British India is by far the largest for- 
eign outlet for these shipments, taking 
over 75 per cent of the total exports in 
the six-months period, a gain of 87 per 
cent over the corresponding, period of 
1931. The United States, it is pointed out, 


a source of India’s supply of foreign rem- 
nants, mill-ends and short pieces. 
The Phi 


States cotton remnants, other outstand- 
ing markets being Egypt, Canada, Syria, 
Newfoundland, Jamaica and Japan. 

In addition to exports of cotton rem- 
nants, the United States each year ships 


abroad about a half-million pounds of! 


fabrics classed as “rags” but which are ob- 
viously low-quality mill ends and short 
pieces suitable for clothing purposes. The 
chief markets for such materials are the 
Philippines, Egypt and Syria. Exports of 
genuine or wiping rags (‘except paper 
stock) last year amounted to 9,000,000 
pounds valued at $638,000, the chief mar- 
kets being Canada, Japan, British Isles 


Berry breeding by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture is directed to| 
specific objectives, as, for example, pro- | 
ducing a leaf-scorch resistant strawberry 
\for the South; a strawberry variety with | 
fruit resistant to the rots for humid) 
regions; a mildew-resistant 
sort of the Clark type for the 
| Section; varieties that do not 


|during the harvesting season for regions 


lippine Islands rank as the sec- | having hot, dry weather; varieties with | perior color, texture, flavor, and pectin 
ond largest overseas outlet for United | tough skins for long-distance shipments; | content. 


|deep red acid varieties for canning; light 
|red tart sorts for preserving; and sweet, 
highly flavored varieties for eating out of 
‘hand. Similarly, raspberry breeding is di- 
|rected toward obtaining better preserving, 
canning, and shipping sorts, and develop- 
ing varieties for the southern States 
through utilizing foreign species. In 
blackberry breeding emphasis is being 
placed on breeding for thornless sorts, for 
| firm berries with high flavor, and for 
| hardy ‘varieties with the desirable flavor 
of the Logan and the Young. 


Combining Two Types 
Usually the desirable qualities in any 


flavored of all strawberries. The Red- 
heart, too, is an excellent table berry, a 
good long-distance shipper, and has much 
wider adaptation than the Ettersburg 121 
or the Corvallis, succeeding fairly well 
even in the Northeast on rich soils. 

New Kinds of Strawberries 


For the region extending from New Jer- 


productive | sey to Georgia the Blakemore Strawberry | ment for a State bond issue of $25,000,- | 


Hood River |has been introduced by the Department 000 to reimburse local districts for money 
turn bitter of Agriculture both as a general market} | 


\ 


berry and also as a preserving sort of su- 


During the Winter of 1931-32 
| cooperating nurseries and the North Caro- 
lina Coastal Plain Branch Station at 
| Willard are introducing two other new 
| Sorts, thajBellmar and the Southland. 

The Bellmar is being introduced as a 
general market sort believed to be superior 
to the Howard 17 (Premier) for the New 
Jersey to Maryland region, an@the South- 
land as a home-garden sort of high qual- 
ity for southern States. 

It is doubtful whether present varieties 


have all the desirable qualities that might | 


be found in wild berries. Therefore selec- 
| tions of wild berries of all kinds are be- 
|ing made and put under cultivation for 


and the European continent.—(Depart- | two varieties of strawberry may be com-| comparison and crossing with cultivated 


ment of Commerce.) 


bined in a new variety if a sufficiently 
large number of crosses are made. The 


-| seedlings resulting from a cross of two 


194.” 
For the pertinency of costs to the rea- 
sonableness of charges, “recourse may be 


had to the decision of the Supreme Court 
“The Commission's jurisdiction must/in Smith v. Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 282 


U. 8. 133.” 


imperceptibly from one parent to the 
other. In raspberry and blackberry breed- 
jing the results are usually what would be 
expected in Mendelian inheritance. The 


lies in recognizing the best among a large 
number of seedlings. 
The rapidity with which industries 


most difficult part of all berry breeding | 


| Varieties. A few years ago an explorer of 
| the Department of Agriculture went into 
the highlands of the Andes Mountains of 
South America for a strawberry grown 
there; another explorer sent back a wild 
Strawberry from Kashmir, northern India; 
still another found a wild one in Man- 


Strawberries from the tops of the moun- 
|tains of Taiwan (Formosa) and of the 
| Hawaiian Islands. 

} With the help of forest rangers, se- 


churia; and other explorers have sent in| 


| He specified as the outstanding features 
of the session the following: 

Economy program recovering $13,641,000 
from appropriations plus $2,800,000 which 
the Governor has agreed to reduce in de- 
}partments under his charge to avoid a| 
threatened deficit. 


| Passed proposed constitutional amend- 


expended on relief. 


Approved legislation permitting Phila- | 
/delphia and Pittsburgh to impose taxes 


lon subjects covered by State taxes. 


Passed bills granting the banking de- 
partment wider powers in the matter of 
liquidating closed institutions. 

Passed the Talbot bill for relief and the 
|sales tax bill to provide revenues for 
|carrying it into effect. 


' 


| 
| — = 
| 

lected wild strawberries have been ob- 
tained from many parts of the western 
United States. Througr the cooperation 
of the Oregon State Experiment Station 
and the United States Forest Service in 
Alaska many selections of the beach 
strawberry of the Pacific Coast are be- 
ing used in breeding. Many other persons 
and agencies have also assisted in col- 
lecting superior wild forms. 

It is hoped that greater resistance to 
frost and to drought, as well as more 
| vigorous growth througk the short days 
of Winter, may be obtained by the use of 
such wild sorts for breeding. The finest 
wild blackberries, dewberries, currants, 
gooseberries, and shadblow (Juneberries 
or service berries) to be found are also 
being collected for use in breeding. 








United States First 
In Chinese Trade 


Supplied 27 Per Cent of All 
Country’s Imports During 
First Half of Year 


The United States supplied 27 per cent, 
Japan 13, and Great Britain 10 per cent 
of China's imports during the first five 
months of this year, according to Chinese 
customs statistics, forwarded to the Com- 
merce Department by Commercial At- 
tache Julean Arnold, Shanghai. 

The remaining seven of China’s 10 chief 
foreign suppliers were: British India, 8 per 
cent; Germany, 6 per cent; Netherlands 
India, 6 per cent; French Indo-China, 4 
per cent; Australia, 4 per cent; Siam, 3 
per cent, and France, 1 per cent. 


China’s 10 best customers during this 
period were: Japan, 26 per cent of the 
total exports; United States, 11 per cent; 
Germany, 7 per cent; the Pacific ports of 
Russia, 7 per cent; Great Britain, 6 per 
cent; Korea, 6 per cent; France, 3 per 
cent; British India, 3 per cent; Formosa, 
2 per cent, and Russia and Siberia, 2 per 
cent. 

Imports from the three leading sup- 
pliers, by value, were as follows: United 
States, 139,597,000 Haikwan taels (Haikwan 
tael averaged 35 cents U. S. during this 
period); Japan, 71,424,000 Haikwan taels, 
and Great Britain, 53,983,000 Haikwan 
taels. The value of China’s exports to its 
three leading customers were as follows: 
Japan, 63,060,000 Haikwan taels; United 
States, 25,456,000 Haikwan taels, and Ger- 
many, 16,864,000 Haikwan taels.—(Issued 
by the Department of Commerce.) 


Program Advanced 
For Elimination of 
Waste in Industry 





Simplified Practice Adopted- 
Or Reaffirmed by Four 
Groups in Week, Says De- 
partment of Commerce 


Four events in industry’s program de- 
signed to simplify activities and eliminate 
waste are noted this week, according to 
an announcement, Aug. 20, of the Com- 
méfce Department's Division of Simplified 
Practice, in the Bureau of Standards. 

Notice was given that every manufac- 
turer who has accepted the simplified 
| practice recommendation covering open 
web steel joists has expressed intention 
to identify the simplified lines in cata- 
| logs, handbooks, and trade lists. he 
simplified practic: recommendation on 
forged tools has been reaffirmed by the 
industry concerned. The dental industry 
has rendered written approval on simpli- 


The simplified practice recommendation 
covering highly heat-resisting cupola re- 
fractories is now before the ceramic in- 
dustry for approval. 


Identification of Catalogs 


Great value will result to the various 
industries which have been able to sim- 
| plify and standardize their products, and, 





the Division of Simplified Practice, states 
|that “many manufacturers in other in- 
| dustries, who have cooperated in estab- 
| lishing simplified recommendations, .real- 
| izing the value of this plan, have addpted 


| this same policy of identification.” 


| That this policy be adopted by manu- 
| facturers has been strongly urged by rep- 
| resentative users of simplified practice 
| recommendations, and by such organiza- 
tions as the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents, the American Institute 
;of Architects, the Associated General 
| Contractors of America, the National Elec- 
| tric Light Association, the American Gas 
Association, the American Electric Rail- 
| way Association, and others. 

| Reaffirmation of the recommendation on 
forged tools was accomplished largely be- 


fying dental rubbers and mouth mirrors. | 


especially in connection with identifica- | 
tion in catalogs, Edwin W. Ely, Chief of | 


| 
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Radios Installed 
In One-third of 
German Schools 


Programs on_ Instruction 
Reach Total of 2,500,000 
Pupils Now, Says Federal 
Education Office 


One school in three in Germany is now 
equipped with a radio, Dr. C. M. Koon, 
specialist in education by, radio at the 
Federal Office of Education, stated orally 
Aug. 20. The German school radio pro- 
grams now reach 2,500,000 pupils and 65,- 
000. teachers, he said in calling attention 
to a rapid development of interest in radio 
for educational purposes there. 


School broadcasts last year numbered 
2,000 with 24 per cent, the largest single 
type, devoted to music. Broadcasts on 
information about Germany ranked second 
and comprised 22 per cent of the pro- 
grams, he said. The following additional 
information was supplied: * 


Growth of Broadcasting 


On the basis of data received and com- 
piled by the German Central Office for 
School Radio, educational broadcasts in 
Germany show a significant growth. In 
1930 there were 13,000 schools equipped 
with radio apparatus compared with 
about 20,000 in 1931. As there are 55,000 
schools in Germany, this means_ that 
every third school now affords the use 
of radio in teaching. 

The majority of schools that lack radio 
equipment are included, as would be ex- 
pected, among outlying rural elementary 
schools, and they represent 83 per cent of 
the whole number which participate in 
the work of “school radio,” as educational 
broadcasts for school purposes are de- 
scribed. The remaining 17 per cent are 
divided between the elementary schools in 
the cities, representing 10 per cent, and 
the secondary schools, representing 7 per 
| cent. 


Maintaining Facilities 


The development of the German school 
#adio on the listeners’ side has been 
maintained by the broadcasting organiza- 
tions cooperating with the school radio 
offerings. The number of offerings sup- 
plied for instruction in the schools has 
been increased correspondingly. In 1930 
| the total number of school broadcasts was 
about 1,500. The number increased to 
2,000 in 1931. 


These broadcasts were distributed gen 
erally as follows: 480 musical offerings or 
| 24 per cent; 440 broadcasts about Germany 
| or 22 per cent; 340 foreign language 
| presentations or 17 per cent; 300 history 
|and civic broadcasts or 15 per cent; 240 
| presentations in natural science, questions 
|in economics and technical problems or 
|12 per cent; and 200 broadcasts on geo- 
| graphical information or 10 per cent. 


Ages of Listeners 


According to age of listeners, these 2,000 
broadcasts ranged from 2 per cent for 7- 
year olds to 56 per cent for 14-year olds. 
| They decreased progressively to 25 per cent 
| for the 19-year olds. 


| Dialogues with leading personages in 
political or economic life led all forms of 
| broadcasts. A total of 400 or 20 per cent 
,of the 2,000 broadcasts were by this 
method. Instructive discourse ranked 
second, with about 360 offerings or 18 per 
;cent, and experiences of world travelers, 
with about 300 offerings or 15 per cent 
came third. Fourteen per cent or 280 
broadcasts were offered by pupils in music 
and play groups. Scenes from literature 
constituted 7 per cent and solos 6 per cent 
while recitations from poets constituted 
10 per cent among other individual of- 
ferings. 

More adults listened to the school radio 
in 1931 than ever before and this is re- 
garded as most salutary. 





products in this industry has resulted in 
reducing the variety of sizes of certain 
forged tools from 665 to 431, or 3° per 
;}cent, and their eye sizes from 120 to 10, 
or 91 per cent, thus effecting much saving 


cause the 


practice of simplifying the | 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 7.] 
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Russia Imports 
Wheat to Meet 
Acute Shortage 


Crops Below Average Yields 
In Prospect for Present 
Season, Says Department 
Of Commerce 








The food shortage in Russia has become 
so acute that the authorities recently 
have been forced to import additional 

; wheat and flour, indicating that domestic 
stocks are practically exhausted; and the 
outlook for Russian crops in general this 
season, while still uncertain, is for yields 
that “will not be above average,” the 
Department of Agriculture stated Aug. 20. 


Hot, dry weather in many areas of the 
country has brought about deterioration 
of all crops, the Department said. Smaller 
exports of wheat from Russia are ex- 
pected this year than last, it was added. 

The statement follows in full text: 


Present Crop Outlook 


The complete preliminary figures for 
this year’s Spring sowing campaign in- 
dicate total sowings of 238,886,000 acres 
or only slightly (0.4 per cent) below the 
corresponding figure for 1931. 

The present crop outlook in Russia con- 
tinues uncertain, but recent indications 
lead us to believe that yields will not be 
above average. Hot dry es has been 
experienced in many areas Of the Union 
which has brought about a deterioration of 
all crops. 

Information just received on Winter 
crops indicates that conditions for the 
Union as a whole are generally average, 
with the below average conditions in some 
sections offset by above average conditions 
in others. The best conditions are re- 
ported along the western bank of the 
Volga river, parts of the central fertile 
region, White Russia, and parts of the 
central and east-central sectioris of Russia. 

The most noticeable deterioration dur- 
ing the past month has occured in north 
Caucasus, eastern Crimea, the extreme 
southeastern section of the Ukraine, and 
territory east of the Volga river. Con- 
ditions in these regions were above average 
on June 10, but in July were reported as 
only average or even slightly below. 

‘It is only reasonable to expect similar 
and even more pronounced deterioration in 
the case of Spring crops. 
yields, therefore, are expected in some of 
the eastern regions of European Russia as 
well as in Western Siberia and Kasak- 
stan. On the basis of present conditions 
above average yields are expected in the 
Ural and central fertile regions, with about 
average yields in both Ukraine and North 
Caucasus. 

Harvests of South Russia 


Harvesting began around the end of 
June in the southern sections of the 
Union, and the acreage for harvest of 
Winter and early Spring crops is placed 
at 6,111,000 acres, compared with 5,760,000 
acres at the same time a year ago. Har- 
vesting is proceeding more rapidly than 
last year in many regions, but is greatly 
behind in the important regions 
Ukraine, North Caucasus and Crimea, 
particularly the former. Local complaints 
indicate that rains have interfered with 
the field work, but organization difficulties 
are, no doubt, again an important factor. 

The press is, as usual, full of complaints 
of shortage in machinery, untimely cut- 
ting, and the improper care of the grain 
after cutting. There are now many indi- 
cations of the great losses experienced dur- 
ing last year’s harvest, and efforts are be- 


¥ 


ing made by the Government to avoid a} 


recurrence of such losses this year. 

Some regions new report that as much 
as 30 per cent to 40 per cent of the grain 
was lost through improper handling last 
year. In view of the continued shortage 
of machinery and livestock it is unlikely 


that such losses will be eliminated during | 


this year’s harvesting campaign. 
f Food Shertage Acute 

The food shortage has beconme so acute 
that the authorities have recently been 


forced to purchase additional cargoes of 
wheat and flour. 


The Berlin office expects smaller wheat | 
exports from Russia this year, as a re-| 


sult of the late sowings, recent crop de- 
terioration and the lack of significant 
offers of new crop wheat this late in the 
season. In addition, the recent imports of 
wheat and flour indicate that domestic 
stocks are virtually exhaused. 

Last year an abundant crop of early 
wheat was available from those sections 
nearest the Black Sea, but the crop 


prospects are not so favorable in those | 


regions this year, and exports are not 
likely to be so voluminous during the first 
part of the season as was the case a year 
ago. 





British Wage Cut Urged 
In Cotton Textile Mills 


With strikes imminent in several British 
cotton textile centers, the Mill Owners’ 
_Association recommended on Aug. 12 a 
wage reduction of 25 per cent, according 
to a cable from Agricultural Attache E. A. 
Foley at London. On the basis of exist- 
ing wage rates, the recommendation is 
equivalent to a reduction in earnings of 
2 shillings, 9 pence in the pound sterling. 
The Weavers’ 
mended a general stoppage affecting 250,- 
000 workers. Many mills already are op- 
erating under the reduced wage scale, but 
further negotiations are in progress. At 
a meeting on Aug. 15 the weavers’ organi- 
zation announced Aug. 27 for a strike af- 
fecting 500,000 workers, unless some agree- 


ment is reached before that date —(De- | 


partment of Agriculture.) 


New Movie-making Unit 
Established in Amsterdam 


A new motion picture production unit, 
which intends to establish subsidiaries in 
all the more important Central-European 
territories, has been established in Amster- 
dam with a capital of about $700,000. The 
first of the subsidiaries of the company, 
known as the Internationale Eidophon N. 
V., has already been set up in Berlin.— 
(Department of Commerce.) 





Migratory Fowl] Seasons 
' Are Revised in New York 


Albany, N. Y., Aug. 20. | 


The Conservation Department has just 
issued a g@neral order regulating the sea- 
sons and 
State of New York and bringing such 
seasons and takes into conformity with 
the regulations issued in July by Presi- 
dent Hoover through the Federal Depart- 
ment of ulture, 


Below average | 


of | 


Nicaraguan Board | Grant for First Postal Service 


Awaits Loan Action 





Approval. Sought of Advance 
For Payment of American 
Electoral Mission 





Funds to be supplied the American 
Electoral Mission in Nicaragua are await- 
ing the approval by the Nicaraguan Con- | 
gress of a loan to Nicaragua of $1,500,000, 
according to an oral statement on behalf 


of the Department of State Aug. 20. 
Approval of this loan has been given | 
by ‘the lower chamber of the Nicaraguan 
Congress but is now in a committee of 
the ‘Senate, according to information ob- 
tained at the Department. Of the total, 
$350,000 is to refund an outstanding debt | 
of the Nicaraguan Government to the 
bank. 
| Election expenses also are to be paid 
from the loan, and it is to provide $50,- 
000 a month for various kinds of con- 
struction, it was explained. Railroad con- 
struction is to be benefited by $25,000 a 
month, ‘highway construction $25,000 a 
month, while $25,000 a month is to be 
used for ordinary expenses of the Gov- 
ernment because of falling revenues. 

The American Electoral Mission is to be 
paid by Nicaragua rather than the United 
States, it was stated at the Department 
of State, and after the loan is approved, 
it is expected that the mission will be| 
paid. 


New Camps Opened 
In National Forests 


For Boys and Girls 








Increase in Use of Regions 
For Recreation Noted in 
Recent , Years, Federal 
Service Announces 





Several new camps for boy’s and girl’s 
organizations have been opened recently 
in the.National Forests of the Eastern and 
Southern States. A steady increase in use 
of the National Forests for young a 
/ recreational camps and outings has been 
noted in recent years, according to Ira T. 
Yarnall, assistant regional forester, at the 


regional headquarters of the Forest Serv- 
ice in Washington. 

Sites for young people’s organizations 
are granted under Forest Service permits. 
|Two new camps established this Summer 
jare in the George Washington (formerly 
Shenandoah) National Forest in Virgina. 
The camps already established in National 
Forests of the East include permanent sites 
for Boy Scout organizations, 4-H Clubs, 
Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., Girl Scouts, and 
Rotary Club boys’ and girls’ groups. 

The camp sites are selected by the vari- 
ous clubs and the Forest Service and are 


plies of water and fuel and in exceptional 
recreational surroundings. Most of them 
are at considerable elevation in the moun- 
tains. 


Value of Forests Taught 


Boys and girls attending ‘enjoy oppor- 
tunities to learn the value of forests for 





|ized postal operations, according to rec- | 
|ords of the Post Office Department, made 


| Mary, then King and Queen of England, 


located on suitable ground near good sup- 


Cutting of Costs 


In America Awarded in 1691) Said to Prevail 





Organized System for Colonies Established In Farm Areas| 


Under Authority 


The real beginning of the postal serv- 
ice in America was in 1691, although be- 
fore this time there had been unorgan- 


public Aug. 20. 


On Feb. 17, 1691, letters patent were 
granted to Thomas Neale by William and 


giving Neale authority to erect offices for 
“receiving and dispatching letters and 
pacquets,” records reveal. 

The following additional information 
was made available: 


The letters patent granted Neale “full 
power and authority to erect, settle and 
establish within the chief parts of their 
Majesty’s colonies and plantations inj} 
America, an office or offices for the re- 
ceiving and dispatching of letters and 
pacquets, and to receive, send and deliver 
the same under such rates and sums of 
money as the planters shall agree to give, 
and to hold and enjoy the same for the 
term of 21 years.” 


Neale, who received this commission, was 
a court favorite and was connected in 
some way with state and private lot- 
teries. He did not come to America, 
however, to carry on his work, but named 
as Postmaster General for America, An- 


The latter had returned to his native 


to New Jersey. | 

Hamilton was an earnest, public-spirited | 
man and his engaging personality made 
friends for him even among those who, 
like Penn, were not disposed to assist in 
any movement for consolidating the Brit- 
ish Colonies in America. But after much 
negotiation, Hamilton succeeded in per- 
suading practically all the colonial as- 
semblies to pass postal acts that were| 
sufficiently identical in their terms to per- 
mit the establishment of a united system 
of posts in America. 


Regular Services 
Opened in Colonies 


On May 1, 1693, Hamilton’s Inter- 
Colonial Postal Union began a - weekly 
service between Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire and Virginia. In addition, arrange- 
ments were made to dispatch and receive 


of the civilized world. 
were paid to employes, and while the ratgs 
of postage were high, they were not re- 
garded as excessive in those days when 
the difficulties of transportation to be 
overcome had to be taken into considera- 
tion. Hamilton regarded the post office 
as a public utility established for the 
benefit and convenience of the people 
and he felt that if it was maintained in 
the best possible condition and extended 
rapidly it would eventually prove success- 
ful as a financial venture. 

In 1698, Hamilton himself, in partner- 
ship with a Mr, West, took over the owner- 
ship of the American posts and established 
a service equally as good as that which 
maintained in England under similar con- 
ditions. 
prescribed separately by each colonial 
legislature they were, in effect, uniform. 

At the time there were no common 





watersheds and wood products and how 
the National Forests are managed for con- 
servation and permanent timber produc- 


tion. Occasionally Forest Service rangers | 


| standards of money among the colonies. 
The English pounds, shillings and pence 


were in use, but there was no English | 


coin. Spanish coin was used and also the 


drew Hamilton, a merchant of Edinburgh. | 


country after a journey of several years | 


mail between the Colonies and all parts | 
Liberal salaries | 


While the postage rates were | 


|coin issued by the several colonies. For 
and the protection of wild life. | example, seven shillings in Massachusetts 

One camp in the Choctawhatchee Na- were the equivalent of nine shillings in 
tional Forest in Florida is on the shore,|New York. But Hamilton operated the 
where ‘the southern pine forest meets the post office finances on a sound money | 
waters of the Gulf. It is a 4-H club camp | basis by requiring postage to be paid in 


give illustrated talks on fire prevention 


Association has recom-| 


ke of migratory fowl in the| 


with ample facilities to take care of the 
annual gatherings of about 500 members. 
Another of its features is a good athletic 
field Camp Powhatan in Natural Bridge 
National Forest in Virginia is considered 
|@ model camp for Boy Scouts and is the 
| site of large convention gatherings of the 
| organization. 

Camp May Flather, Girl Scouts camp in 
|the George Washington National Forest, 
|has large permanent buildings and is at- 
tended annually by hundreds of girls from 
| Washington, D. C. A feature of the Boy 
Scouts camp in the Allegheny National 
Forest in Pennsylvania is the large log- 
cabin lodge. The White Mountain: Na- 





camp for boys’ clubs, but is most exten- 


| many sites suitable for Summer camps. 
Educational facilities are offered in 
;|many of the camps, and recreation and 
woodcraft activities are in the hands of 
| experienced club leaders. Attendance at 
the camps has been well maintained for 
the last two Summers, with reports to the 
Forest Service indicating some new rec- 
}oras for this year.—(Issued by the Forest 
| Service, Department of Agriculture.) 





Five Broadcast Petitions 


To Be Heard During Week 


Five hearings, involving four broadcast- 
ing applications and one amateur applica- 
tion, will be held before examiners of the 
rederal Radio Commission during tht 
| week beginning Aug. 22, the Commission 
| announced Aug. 19. 

Station WPSC, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pa., will present its 
application for renewal of broadcasting 
license for hearing Aug. 22. On the same 
day, the application of Edward Tomajko, 
Greensburg, Pa., for a new station to oper- 
ate on 620 kilocycles with 250 watts, will 
be heard. 

On Aug. 24, an examiner will hear the 
application of Station WERE, Erie Dis- 


Erie, Pa., for license renewal and permis- 
sion to install a new transmitter. 

The application of Station KGRS, E. B. 
Gish, Amarillo, Tex., for modification of 
license to change frequency from 1,410 to 
1,340 and to change hours, will be heard 
Aug. 25. On the same day, the application 
|of Kenneth J. Standford, New York City, 
for an amateur license, will be heard. 





Right to Cut Corn Prices 


The German Corn Monopoly has been 
authorized to sell 100,000 tons of corn in- 
cluding kafir and milo at less than the 
usual monopoly price, to be mixed with 
domestic rye and wheat for chicken feed, 
according to a cablegram from the office! 


|Berlin. This does not change the situa- 
tion whereby no imports of corn of any | 
variety may be madg outside the monopoly, | 
|and the import duty remains unchanged. 
| It is reported that there is no record 
of actual corn stocks belonging to the 
Corn Monopoly in Germany, and it is 
the opinion of importers that the full 
100,000 tons will probably be imported. 
(Department of Commerce.) 





tional Forest has at present no permanent | 


sively used by New England clubs, with | 


patch-Herald Broadcasting Corporation, | 


Granted German Monopoly | 


of the American Commercial Attache at! 
| Franklin proceeded at once to Quebec and 


of British Crown 





expensive luxury. In 1766 a .Falmouth, 
Maine, citizen paid $40 postage on three 
letters which he sent to Boston. But 
Franklin was determined to maintain a 


|service demanded by the people of the 


colonies. 

But the colonial system was a losing 
business, the expenditures far exceeding 
the receipts just as they are doing at the 
present time. Franklin, as Deputy Post- 
master General, was allowed to shoulder 
the burdens of the annual deficit out of 
his private purse, the debts running as 
high as $4,500 by the year 1757. His sal- 
ary was but $3,000 per annum, half of| 
which he paid to his associate, William | 


Hunter. 

But he was obdurate and kept hie post 
riders conveying the mails and maintained 
his post offices at various villages regard- 
less of the losses incurred. Three -years 
later, he reported a surplus to the home 
government. In 1761 this surplus grew to 
494 pounds and, with a feeling of deep 


While it is not generally known, | 
Benjamin Franklin was dismissed 1n 1774 
as Deputy Postmaster General of the 
American Colonies by the British Crown. : 
The charge lodged against him was that! 
he made public a number of private letters 
passing through his hands from Governor 
Hutchinson, and Lieutenant Governor 
Oliver of Massachusetts, written to friends 
in England. These letters contained de- 
scriptions of the rebellious spirit dis- 
played by the people in this colony against 
the despotism of English rule and urged 
the use of military force to suppress these 
growing sentiments. 





Facts in Dismissal 


By British Crown 


Vitally interested in seeing the struggle 
for justice and freedom succeed, Franklin 
borrowed the letters from an English lord 
and loaned them to friends in America. 
In some way they reached the press and 
their publication resulted in the General 
Assembly of Massachusetts adopting res- 
olutions condemning Hutchinson and 
Oliver as inciters and breeders of oppres- 
sion and petitioning the King for their | 
removal from office. A widespread feeling 
of resentment swept over England against 
Franklin, and no time was lost in sum- 
marily discharging him as Deputy Post- | 
| master General. 

After the Boston riots in September, 1774, | 
it became inevitable that the Colonies | 
would separate from the mother country. 
A Continental Cogress was organized at 
Philadelphia for the purpose of establish- 
ing a separate government. One of the 
first questions that came up before the | 
delegates was the matter of providing for | 
the conveying and delivering of the mails. 

Benjamin Franklin, as.chairman of a} 
committee of investigation, made a report 
providing for the appointment of a Post- 
master General of the thirteen American | 
| Colonies to conduct a postal system and 
hfs report was adopted. Franklin, him- 
self was named to the office. A line of 
posts was established by him from Mas- | 
sachusetts to Georgia, with many cross 
posts and postmasters were selected for all 
the principal communities. J 

This was the foundation laid for the 
present Post Office Department of the 
United States. Franklin served as Colonial 
Postmaster General for little more than a | 
year, being succeeded Nov. 7, 1776, by his 
son-in-law, Richard Bache. | 





| 





| pennyweights and grains of silver. 

The policy of Hamilton promoted better 
highways. When the _ Inter-Colonial 
| Postal Union started in 1693, every post 
| road had to be made through a wilderness. 
| But in 1698, when Hamilton returned to 
America to resume his duties, these routes 


| travelers and were traversed with much 
}less difficulty by the post riders. Hamil- 
ton, recognized as the first Postmaster 
Gerenal of America, died at Amboy, New 
Jersey, in 1703. He was succeeded by his 
;son, John Hamilton, who operated the 
| system until 1707, when the British gov- 
ernment itself took over the colonial postal 
service. 


New Mail Routes 
Added to System 


| Under the administration of the younger 
|Hamilton postage rates were increased 


nies. One operated weekly between New 
York and Williamsburg, Virginia, and two 
biweekly between New York.and Boston 
and between Philadephia and Annapolis. 
A mail packet service from Falmouth, 
England, to Charleston and New York was 
started during the administration of Post- 
master General John Lloyd of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. He was succeeded by 
Alexander Spotswood in 1730. 

It was under Spotswood that we first 
hear of the activities of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, who is given credit for Having laid 
the foundation for the present postal sys- 
tem in the United States. In 1737, Frank- 
lin was appointed postmaster at Phila- 
delphia and ran the office very much like 
a fourth class one of the present day. 
He owned a weekly newspaper and the 
post office was operated in conjunction 
with that publication. In 1753 Franklin 
was named Deupty Postmaster General 
|of the British colonies. 

Immediately, his troubles began. Dis- 
patching and delivering letters through 
the thickly wooded and sparsely populated 
areas in these pioneer times was a dif- 
‘ficult task. Then the mails were trans- 
ported by couriers, and six weeks were 
consumed in making the excursion from 
Philadephia to Boston. During the 
Winter months the couriers ventured out 
only twice in every 30 days. In most 
instances travelers made much faster time 
than the mail courier along the same 
roads so that the postal system in the 
middle of the eighteenth century was un- 
reliable as well as precarious. 

But Franklin was not discouraged. He 
set to work immediately to reorganize the 
jservice. Trips were inaugurated weekly 
between Philadelphia and Boston through- 
out the year, the time of travel was short- 
erled by one-half, new routes were opened 
to Savannah and southern points and 
many improvements were effected. In 
1763, after the British had won over 
Canada as a new colony from the French, 


opened the first post office there with sub-| 
ordinate offices at Three Rivers and Mon- 
treal. A monthly service between Quebec 
and New York was promptly arranged, the 
courier making close connections with the 
packet boats sailing monthly between New 





had become the accustomed way for all! 


and new routes established in the Colo- | 


Franklin, when head of the Colonial 
|post office under the British Crown 
,franked his letters, “Free. B. Franklin.” 
When the Continental Congress, in 1775, 
|made him Postmaster General of the in- 
fant republic he altered his frank to 
read, “B. Free Franklin.” 





‘Chinese Immigrants 
Fewer in Dutch India 


| 


Decline Said to Cause Appreci- 
able Curtailment in Revenue 


| Only 539 Chinese immigrants were re- 
| ported entering Netherland India during 
| the first two months of this year, as com- 
pared with 1,200 for the same period in 
| 1931, and 1,250 for the two months of 1930. 
The decline began about the middle of 
| 1931, and the number of Chinese immi- 
|grants arriving during this year totaled 
10,000, compared with 18,000 for-1930. The 


apovreciable curtailment in revenue, as in 
|Batavia alone immigration fees during 
| 1931, amounted to $80,000, compared with 
| $220,000 for the previous year. 

Several factors have brought about the 
change in migration of Chinese to Neth- 


for immigrants was increased from $40 
to $60. Formerly passage money and 
j;other expenses incurred by immigration 
were advanced by estate employers, but 
with the present surplus of Chinese labor, 
no inducement is offered by plantation 
owners. Furthermore, furniture, shoe, and 
| other factories in Java which employ Chi- 
|nese are releasing laborers, while the low 
rate of exchange for the Chinese dollar, 
| military operations in China, and the 
|decrease in opportunity for work 
Netherland India all have contributed to 
the change.—(Issued by the Department 
of Commerce.) 


'Production of Brushes 
Declines Nearly Third 


}reduction in immigration has caused an} 


|erland India. In July, 1931, the head tax | 


in | 





Horse ‘Threatens Truck’s 

_Hold on Short Hauls of 

Produce,’ Says Officer of 
Agriculture Department 


Farmers are cutting costs this year in| 


a wide variety of ways, the horse “is win- 
ning back the power business on the farm 
and threatens the truck’s hold on the 
short hauls of farm produce,” and while 
this year is being found not so favorable 
as last, the farmer and his wife are mak- 
ing up for it by added thrift, industry, 
and determination, G. E. Farrell, of the 
Extension Service, Department of Agri- 
culture, said in a radio address just de- 
livered through stations of the National 
Broadcasting Company. 

“Clothing specialists and home demon- 
stration agents are unable to meet the 
demand for instruction in clothing con- 
struction and renovation,” Mr. 


pride, Franklin sent +he money in a sail-| said. “They have pressed the agricul- 
ing vessel to the British Postmaster! tural engineers into service to show) 
General in London. 


women how to overhaul sewing machines.” 
Roadside Stands Maintained 

Direct marketing through roadside 

stands and farmers’ markets are being 


used by farmers to get a larger share of | 


the consumer’s dollar than formerly, Mr. 


Farrell said. His address follows in full) 


text: 

Legislative bodies are not alone in their 
attempt to balance budgets. Midwest 
farmers are waging a finish fight to keep 
their outgo below their incomes. It takes 
shrewd, careful farming to keep out of 
the “red” when the priees farmers pay 
for commodities are relatively twice as 


high as the prices they get for their tout 


ucts. 

How are the best farmers managing? 
First they are making very few long time 
improvements. They are building few barns 
and houses. They are patching instead of 
rebuilding fences. They are doing little 
painting. They are buying no automobiles 
or high-priced machinery unless it will 
prove a profitable investment now. They 
are forcing the car to do duty for another 
year by cutting trips to town to one a 
week. 


Gardens Again Fashionable 


Vegetable and fruit gardens are again 
fashionable. The fruit jars that gave 
way to the factory-packed tin cans are 
all washed and ready again for duty. The 
factories tell us that the glass jar cap and 
rubber ring business is good. So good that 
some of the thrifty farm women who have 
put off buying canning supplies until the 
last minute may be disappointed. The 
fruit trees in the home orchard have been 
sprayed and pruned. Farmers are taking 
no chances with the family food supply. 

This year few pigs and beeves will get 
a long ride from farm to packing house 


| and back to the farm as ham, bacon and 


corned beef. Farmers will slaughter. can 
and cure more meat this year than in 
any year since the war. Carrots, cab- 
bage, turnips, squash and fruit will be 
carefully stored in the cellar. The woodlot 
is already yielding new shiny sticks of 
stove wood to repel the attack of Old 
Man Winter. 

The thrifty farm family of the Corn 
Belt will need only a barrel or two of 
flour, some tea, coffee and sugar and a 
few cooking accessories to see the Winter 
through. The average Corn Belt farm 
will contribute from $400 to $900 of the 
family living. Rainy days in 1932 are 
thrift days—days to repair harness and 
overhaul machinery. The big red trucks 
with stock and poultry feed are not so 
|numerous these days on Corn Belt roads. 
| Farmers are mixing their own poultry 
and dairy rations. 
saved many a shiny dollar by mixing 
| fertilizer on the barn floor. 


Medical Economy Sought 


Extension workers report an increased 
| demand for assistance in nutrition, child 
care and training and health. Thus farm 
| families are economizing on medical serv- 
| ices and supplies. Clothing specialists 


| 
| 


|and home demonstration agents are un-| 
able to meet the demand for instruction | 


|in clothing construction and renovation. 
They have pressed the agricultural engi- 
neers into service to show women how to 
overhaul ®ewing machines. 


community in harvesting, threshing, and 
butchering has decreased the demand for 
| farm iabor. Farmers’ sons who are work- 
| ing on a two or three day week basis in 
town are happy to exchange labor for a 
sack of potatoes or a chunk of fresh meat. 
Neighbors are cooperating in the owner- 


| chinery. 

No quite so convenient, but much more 
economical. 
strong. A scoop of oats and a few fork- 
fuls of hay grown on the farm and fed 
to a good horse supply the cheapest fuel 
and power. The horse is winning back 


hauls of farm produce. 


Culling in Progress 


He is culling unprofitable crops, unprofit- 
able acres, unprofitable cows, unprofitable 
hens. Everything that doesn’t help to 
balance the budget goes into the discard. 
Livestock diseases and pests are being 
fought on every hand. The farmers of 
Nebraska and the Dakotas are putting up 
a game fight against the grasshopper. 
| Spraying of crops is more carefully done. 
Even animal parasites like the bot fly are 
coming under control. 





Farrell | 


This Spring they) 


A greater interchange of help in the! 


ship and use of the larger pieces of ma-| 


The horse is coming back | 


the power business on the farm and| 
threatens the truck’s hold on the short-| 


The farmer is culling right and left.) 
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Two House Groups | 
To Hold Meetings 


Post Office and Double Taxa-| 
tion Inquiries May Open 
Early Next Month 


| 
Two of the House investigating com- | 
|mittees scheduled to work during the 
Summer are expected to meet in the Cap- 
itol soon after Sept. 1 to carry on their 
activity, according to oral statements Aug. 
20 on behalf of the committees. 

The House Committee on Post Offices | 
and Post Roads which was authorized to 
make an investigation of the activities and 
operations of the Post Office Department 
and the subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means authorized 
to make an investigation into double 
taxation have sessions scheduled., 

According to information obtained from 
the office of Representative Mead (Dem.), 
of Buffalo, N. Y., chairman of the postal 
group, that body will take up two reports 
which are expected to be ready by that 
time. One of the reports, already written 
and in the hands of the chairman, is that 
dealing With postal leases and rents, and 
'the other, which is in the making at pres- 
lent, is comcerned with the Seatrain 
Company contract for an oceal mail route. 
It is believed that this report will be ready 
| before Sept. 1. 
| When the Post Office Committee meets 
at that time, it is probable that several 
| other matters will come before it for con-| 
sideration and that other subcommittees 
| will be appointed to go into other phases | 
of the activities of the Post Office, it was 
stated at Mr. Mead’s office. 

At the office of Representative Vinson 
(Dem.), of Ashland, Ky., chairman of ‘the 
| group appointed to study double taxation, 





it was stated that the chairman is ex-| 
pected in the city within a week or two,| 
and that it was possible the committee 
| will convene shortly after the first of next) 
'month for consideration of material that 
jhas come to it. . 

| The special committee appointed to in-| 
vestigate Government competition with 
| private enterprise has been holding hear- 
ings in diffrent parts of the country and 
according to its plans will hold additional 
hearings in the District of Columbia be- 
fore the next session of Congress convenes. 








Revised Allocations , 
Of Radio Facilities 
During Year Listed 


|'New Publication of Commis- 
| sion Outlines Changes for 
Fiscal Period in All 
Branches of Industry 


The 1932 Radio Service Bulletin, listing 
|completely all changes during the fiscal 


| year 1932 among all branches of radio, 


| has just been issued by the Federal Radio | 
| Commission. ; 
| The bulletin outlines reallocations of 


| facilities in all branches and in all 


divisions of the industry, as ordered by 
|the Commission during the year, accord- 
ing to imformation made available at the 
Commission. 

Copies of the bulletin may be obtained 
| from the Commission. 
Subject Matter Covered 


The bulletin treats the following sub- 
jects: 

Additions to commercial land stations; 
to commercial ship stations; to Govern- 
ment land stations; to Government ship | 
stations; to airway radiobeacons; to air-| 
way marker radiobeacons; to commercial | 
and Government land, ship, aircraft, | 
radiobeacon, and direction-finding sta- 
tions; to broadoast pick-up stations; to 
general experimental and special experi- | 
mental stations; to visual broadcasting 
stations; and to general experimental, 
special experimental, relay broadcasting, 
and visual broadcasting stations grouped | 
by districts. 


Changes and Corrections 

Alterations and corrections to commer- 
cial land stations; to portable commercial 
land stations; to commercial ship stations; 
to commercial aircraft stations; to Gov- 
ernment land stations; to portable Gov- 
ernment land stations; to Government 
ship stations; to marine radiobeacon sta- 
tions; to airway raidobeacon stations; to 
airway marker radiobeacons; to direction | 
finding stations; to stations transmitting 
time signals; to stations transmitting hy- 
drographic reports; to stations transmitt- | 
ing weather reports; to stations trans- 
mitting airways weather reports; to com- 
mercial and Government land, ship, air- 
craft radiobeacon, and direction-finding 
stations alphabetically by call signals; to 
broadcast pick-up stations; to general ex- 
perimental and special experimental sta- 
tions; and to portable stations. | 

Changes in the list of vessels equipped 
with radio compasses; opening of Land’s 
End Radio, England, for direction-finding | 
service; and transfer of the Radio Division | 
of the Department of Commerce to the 
| Federal Radio Commission. 
Additions to lists of broadcast sta-| 
| tions; and alterations and corrections | 
|among broadcasting stations. 




















Federal Study Begun 
Of School Finances | 


| 
| 

[Continued from Page 1.1 
Government, student fees for educational 
or instructional purposes, income from 
productive funds, private gifts and grants 
for current or capital purposes (excluding | 
additions to endowment), other sources | 
for instructional purposes, and income | 
from auxiliary enterprises such as gross 









pace 3) 


Study Discloses 


Preferences for 4 


Farm Radio Talks t 


Question-and-answer Type in 
Form of Experience Re- 
ports Popular, Says Agri- 
culture Department 


Tests of the preferences of farmers for 
various forms of radio talks, conducted by 
the Department of Agriculture, show the 
greatest popularity for those in question- 
and-answer form, in the form of experi- 
ience reports from different farmers, and 
in a style requiring the listener to par- 
ticipate by taking notes, and demonstrate 
that “smoothly running talks” are not so 
effective as those broken up by questions 


| and answers or some other device, accord- 


ing to a statement just issued by the De- © 
partment. 

A preference was shown also for talks 
giving many specific details of the subject 
discussed, the Department said, while less 
interest was shown in logically outlined 
speeches, talks in the “news story” form, 
narratives, fables, and talks interlarded 
with jokes and humorous verse. The 
statement follows in full text: 

Farmers are jealous of their radio time. 
They demand that agricultural or infor- 
mational programs be easy to listen to, 
and easy to understand and remember. 
But they want the subject matter concise 
and definite, concrete and specific. They 
resent the inclusion of. anything which 


| serves as a distraction from the informa- 


tion itself. 
Test Made in 16 Broadcasts 
These are the main conclusions gath- 
ered from reports of farmer listeners who 
gave their judgment on a series of 16 ex- 


| perimental broadcasts presented by the 


Radio Service of the Department of Ag- 


| riculture in cooperation with Station WGY 


of Schnectady, N. Y. Further analysis of 
those reports, however, gives us consid- 
erable insight into what makes for easy 
listening and ready understanding in a 
radio program. 

In each of the test programs, the same 
agricultural subject matter was given in 
two forms and the farmers who volun- 
teered to listen and report were asked 
to choose between the two and give: rea- 
sons for their preference. In each case, 
one of the forms was always the narrative 
style used by the department in its reg- 
ular Farm Flashes over Station WGY, 
and was immediately followed by the same 
information prepared in another style; for 
example, the usual news story style. Each 
test was repeated a month later but with 
different subject matter prepared by a 
different writer. 

Tabulation of farmers’ reports on the 
entire series of 16 different broadcasts 
covering nine different styles of presenta- 
tion shows that programs prepared in the 
form of a news story; as a logically out- 
lined public speech, as a sales talk, as a 
talk interlarded with jokes and humorous 
verse, in the form of a fable, and as a 
narrative, were each less popular with 
farmer listeners than were the programs 
written in the form of experience reports 
from different farmers, those prepared in 
the form of simple questions and answers,» 
those in a style requiring listener par- 
ticipation by the use of paper and pencil 
for taking notes and drawing simple 
charts, or those in a style in which special 
care was taken to state minor details in 
specific, concrete terms. 

The reason given by the listening 
farmers for their preferences are most 
illuminating.’ Running through the whole 
series of reports is a chain of comments 
which show that one of the best ways to 
get and hold farmer interest is to talk to 
him in straightforward, sincere, informal, 
friendly farmer fashion, and to talk to him 
about what other farmers have actually 
done on their farms. 

Real is Preferred 

The real is preferred to the abstract or 
the fictional. And the strong preference 
shown for the programs containing many 
specified details appears to be based on 
the fact that such details help create the 
illusion of solid reality in the mind of the 


| listener. 


It also appears from these farmers votes 
and opinions that the span of listener at- 
tention is very short. Smoothly running 
talks are evidently not as easy to under- 
stand or as effective as those which are 
broken up and the attention repeatedly 
brought to a new focus by question and 
answer or other such devices. 

The favorable comments on the talk 
requiring the use of pencil and notes show 
that listeners feel a real need for memory 
helps and indicate that radio writers and 
speakers should give more attention to 
providing such helps. 





Program for Industrial 
Simplification Advanced 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
to the industry, and improved to the 
consumer. 

Acceptance of the recommendation on 
dental rubbers willbe effective Sept. 1. 
It establishes names for colors, and uni- 
form packing of veneering and base rub- 
bers. Acceptance also was given to the 
recommendation providing for the diame- 
ters of plane and magnifying mouth cir- 
rors having cone socket stems, effective 
Sept. 1. 

The recommendation covering cupola 
refractories, concerned with the sizes and 
varieties of cupola lining, etc., has been 
mailed by the division to the industry for 
approval, it was stated—(Department of 
Commerce.) 





Changes Announced 
In Foreign Service 








receipts from dormitories, dining halls, in- Assignments Are Made Public 


The value of brushes, other than rub-| Never before has there been such care- 
ber, produced in the United States last} ful scrutiny of farm expenses and never 
year was $30,616,802, a decline of 32.3 per| before have the farmers made such a 
cent from the 1929 total, according to in-| fight to get a little more of the consum- 
formation from the Census of Manufac- | er’s dollar. 


Department of Commerce. contributing their bit. The thrifty house- 


| resents the value of brushes made as sec-| are marketing the products of kitchen and 
ondary products in other industries, is| garden in one of the Washington sub- 
made up of: Tooth brushes, $5,850,259;/urbs. One Saturday their sales of baked 


Roadside stands, farmer mar-| 
| tures made available as of Aug. 20 by the| kets in cities, direct marketing are each | 


| The 1931 figure, of which $2,232,747 rep-| wives of Montgomery County, Maryland, | 


varnish brushes, including artists’ brushes, 
$10,459,339; household brushes, $3,196,235; 
industrial brushes, $3,954,282, and miscel- 
laneous brushes, $2,964,431. 

The following additional information 
was supplied: 

The number of brush factories declined 
from 303 to 254 between 1929 and 1931, 
with wage earners decreasing 21.6 per 
cent to 5,696 and wages 27 per cent to 
$5,809,119. : 

The cost of fuel, materials, and pur- 





York and Falmouth, England. 
During the administration of Franklin, 
ymailing a letter in this country was an 


chased electric energy fell off 36.1 per cent 
to $13,866,599 and the value added by 
manufacture 32.4 per cent to $16,137,982. 





other toilet brushes, $4,192,256; paint and | goods and garden and poultry products | 
It would | 


| approached a thousand dollars. 
|be a safe guess to say that much of this 


money went for taxes or interest on the | 


farm mortgage. 
| No opportunity for an extra dollar is 
|now being overlooked. Wild fruit is being 
marketed. A Kentucky woman made more 
from the sale of bittersweet than her 
| husband made from a large farm. 

The farmers of the Mid-West are not 
| fnding this year quite as good as 1931 
| but they and their good wives are making 
up for it in added thrift, industry and 
determination. Sound farm, and home 
‘management willpull them through, 


| firmaries, athletics, etc. Tuition rates will 
be tabulated to show whether they have | 
been increased, decreased, or left the same. | 

Expenditures will be investigated in ref- 
erence to general administration, resident 
instruction, libraries, and physical plant | 
operation. Other items of expenditure 
will include: Organized research, such as | 
experiment station and other specially | 
budgeted research, extension and corre-| 
spondence instruction, capital outlay such ' 
as land, buildings, equipment, etc., and | 
| the cost of auxiliary enterprises including | 
| gross expenditures for dormitories, dining | 
halls, infirmaries, athletics, etc. The un- | 
| distributed reserves also will be listed. 

The investigation will conclude with a| 
comparison of the number of teachers} 
now employed, their salaries, etc., com- 
pared with fhe estimated number and 
anticipated salaries for 1932-1933. This| 
is the first time the Office of Education | 
has sought a compilation of information 
on educational budgeting in meeting the 
present economic crisi§ and it is believed 
the facts brought to light will be most 
useful, 


By State Department 


Changes in the Foreign Service since 
Aug. 13 were announced by the Depart- 
ment of State on Aug. 20, as follows: 

Earl Thomas Crain, of Quincy, Ill., Ameri- 
can Vice Consul at Matanzas, Cuba, assigned 
Vice Consul at Port Limon, Costa Rica. 

Walter W. Hoffmann, of Santa Barbara, 
Calif., American Vice Consul at Port Limon, 
Costa Rica, assigned to the class of Oct. 3, 
1932, of the Foreign Service Officers’ Training 
School. 

The assignment of Tevis Huhn, of Prince- 
ton, N. J., as American Vice Consul at Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, has been canceled and he 


is assigned Vice Consul at Rosario, Argentina, . 


William H. Hunt, of New oYrk City, now 
Second Secretary and American Consul at 
Monrovia, Liberia, assigned to the Depart- 
ment of State for duty. 

Robert Y. Jarvis, of Los Angeles, Calif., 
American Consul at Barbados, assigned Con- 
1“ 0 Port au Prince, Haiti. 

ales W. Signor, of Ypsilanti, Mich., Amer- 
ican Vice Consul at Izmir, Turkey, assigned 
Vice Consul at Naples, Italy. 
Noncareer 

Angelino Boragino, American Vice Consul 

at Genos, italy. retired from the Service on 


June 30, 
Robert deChoudens Purdy, 





x 


He 


American Vice. 
Consul at Tela, Honduras, died at his }- Syllae 
jon July 29, 1932, 7: 


Refund by Agent — 
Not Required by 


Policy Rescission 


Cancellation by Company 
After Taking Effect Held 
Not to Obligate Agent to 
Return Commission 


Lincoln, Nebr. 
Wrtitarp I. KorTRIGHT 


v. 
THe Morvat Lire INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
New York. 
Supreme Court of Nebraska. 
No. 28086. 
Lovey & Lovety for plaintiff; Brown, 

Frron & West for defendant. 

Opinion of the Court 
Aug. 11, 1932 

Hastincs, D. J.: On Jan. 16, 1917, the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, defend- 
ant-appellant, and Willard I. Rortright, 
plaintiff-appellee, entered into a contract 
in writing whereby Kortright was ap- 
pointed its agent for the purpose of solicit- 
ing insurance and collecting and remit- 
ting first-year premiums thereon under 
the rules and regulations of the defend 
ant company. 

For his services the defendant company 
agreed to pay him commissions on first- 
year premiums secured and remitted by 
him in cash. The contract prohibited re- 
bating in any form, directly or indirectly, 
by Kortright. Later, on Dec. 30, 1929, 
that contract was superseded by another 
almost identical in terms. 


Life Insurance Policy Cited 


Some time prior to July 20, 1929, the 
plaintiff entered into negotiations with 
one Rufus K. Lee for a life insurance 
policy of $150,000. Lee at that time had 
$665,000 of life insurance in the defendant 
company on which a large amount of 
dividends had accumulated. As an induce- 
ment to Lee to take out an additional 
$150,000 life insurance policy the plaintiff 
advised him how he could take out such 
additional life insurance by using his ac~ 
cumulated dividends on other policies, 
then held by the defendant company, to 
pay the premium. 

On July 20, 1929, Lee made written ap- 
plication to the company for a $150,000 
ordinary life insurance policy and at that 
time gave the plaintiff an order on the de- 
fendant company for the first year’s pre- 
mium, amounting to $9,108, payable out of 
the dividends then accumulated on his} 
other policies. r 

* On Aug. 20, 1929, the defendant company | 
issued and delivered to Lee a life insur- 
ance policy for $150,000 which was ac-) 
cepted by Lee. Under the terms of the| 
contract of agency then in force between | 
Kortright and the defendant company his} 
commission amounted to $4,554 which was} 
paid to him by the defendant company. 


Rebate Sought by Assured 

Some time after the policy was issued 
and accepted by Lee, Kortright was called | 
to Lee’s office by Lee and Lee then de- 
manded that all of the commission re- 
ceived by Kortright in excess of $1,000 be 
rebated to him, it being contended by Lee} 
*that at the time the application for the 
insurance was made that Kortright 
promised to rebate all of his eommission 
in excess of that sum. Kortright denied 
that any such agreement had been made. | 
Lee thereupon went to the manager of 
the defendant company in Omaha and 
insisted that the manager bring pressure 
on Kortright to give him the rebafe. Lee} 
made it plain that if he was given the| 
rebate he would be satisfied; if not, he 


| are as follows: 
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| Bil Establishing 


‘Bootleg Gas’ Cuts 
New Mexico Taxes 


Collections Are Found to Be 
Declining Despite Larger 
\ Auto Registration 


Sante Fe, N. M., Aug. 20. 

Gasoline bootlegging is depriving New 
Mexico of large sums in taxes, according 
to State .Senator Hughes. . Collections 
have declined every month this year from 
collections a year ago, he said, despite a 
greater automobile registration this year. 
On Aug. 11, this year there were regis- 
tered 58,461 passenger cars against 55,- 
696 on the same date last year. Trucks 
registered totaled 13,527 this year and 13,- 
885 last year; buses 268 and 337; dealers 
licenses were 93 and 134; State officials 
370 and 365; United States registrations 
96 and 95; staf officers 12 and 22; and 
highway department 500 for both years. 
While some of the registrations show a 
decrease this year, the increase of nearly 
3,000 in passenger cars makes the total 


ithis year well above that of last year, 


Senator Hughes said. 

“I do not believe that tourist travel has 
fallen off materially,” he sated. “At least 
not enough to account for the $90,000 drop 
in June under June of 1931. That repre- 
sents loss of some 1,800,000 gallons of gaso- 
line. I don’t believe the sales have fallen 
off that much. 

“The only answer then is the gasoline 
bootlegger.” 








premium paid by him and that plaintiff 
was entitled to a commission on said pol- 
icy in the sum of $1,302.95 instead of $4,- 
554, and that by reason thereof that plain- 
tiff was indebted to the defendant on ac- 
count of said transaction in the sum of 
$3,251.05. 

The reply and answer of the plaintiff 
denied all allegations of the answer and 
counterclaim not admissions of allegations 
of plaintiff’s petition. 

On the trial the verdict was for the 
plaintiff for the amount claimed and 
against the defendant on its counterclaim. 
From the judgment thereon defendant 
appeals. 

The defendant assigns as error: (1) 
The overruling of the motion of the de- 
fendant for a directed verdict; (2) the 
giving of instruction No. 4. 

Contract Provisions Considered 


A consideration of the errors assigned 
requires a construction of the contract of 
agency between the plaintiff and defend- 
ant in force at the time of the issuance 
of the policy to Lee. The right of the de- 
fendant to recover on its counterclaim 
for the part of the commission paid plain- 
tiff and latter returned to the insurer is to! 
be determined according to that contract. 
The defendant company predicates its 
right to recover on its counterclaim upon 
two rules which were a part of the con- 
tract in question. We do not find it neces- | 
sary to set out the entire contract. 

The rules upon which defendant relies 





216. When Paid. Commissions are paid | 
on first year premiums collected on poli- 
cies delivered and accepted by applicants | 
and not recalled by the company. | 

217. Commissions Not Allowed. Claims for | 
commissions on applications on which poli- | 
cies have not been issued, or on policies 
recalled for cancellation, will not be allowed. 
In the case of the People’s State Bank | 
v. Smith, 120 Neb. 29, we held: 
“Any ambiguity in a written contract 
prepared by one of the parties should | 
ordinarily be resolved in favor of the party 
who did not prepare it and had no choice | 
in the selection of words used nor in the 
arrangement of the sentences and punc- | 
tuation.” | 
The rule announced in that case will 
be applied in construing these rules. 





would take the matter up directly with} 
the defendant company and ask that his 
policy of insurance be cancelled. 

Failing to get his rebate, Lee, on Nov. 
16, 1929, wrote the defendant company 
that he was induced ‘to take the policy in 
question by reason of an agreement he 
had with Kortright to rebate all of his 
commission except $1,000 and that he 
would not have taken the insurance but 
for such agreement; that he had other 
similar transactions with Kortright and 
Kortright had always carried out his part | 
of the agreement. He asked that the 
policy be cancelled and that the un- 
earned premium should be returned to} 
him on a pro rata basis. | 


Company Denies Claim 
The defendant company then instituted | 
an investigation to determine the truth 
of the charge made by Lee and after} 
receiving the statements of the manager | 
of its Omaha office and Kortright wrote | 
its manager that in view of his statements | 
and those of Kortright it would seem there | 
was no foundation for the claim made by 
Lee, and asked their manager to see Lee 
and relieve his mind of any thought that 
there was anything that could be done. 
Thereafter, Lee employed a lawyer to 


present his claim to the company and on | 


Jan. 22, 1930, the company wrote its 
manager at Omaha that from their in- 
vestigation through correspondance they 
found that the insured’s contention was 
supported by abundant testimony and the 
transaction should be undone, after pro- 
viding for a pro rata charge for the in- 
surance, the policyholder placed where he 
was before the new insurance was under- 
taken, and instructed the manager to pro- 
ceed with undoing the transaction. 

The policy was cancelled as of the date 
of Dec. 3, 1930, and the defendant com- 


and proposed to allow the 
commission in the sum of $1,302.95 in- 
Stead of $4,554 


Resigns Position as Agent 

The defendant company demanded of 
the plaintiff that he pay to it the balance 
of the commission received by him, in fhe 
sum of $3,251.05, which he refused to do. 
He was then notified that commissions 
as they became due under his contracts 
would be applied to the payment of that 
sum. The plaintiff thereupon resigned as 
the agent of the company and thereafter 
brought this action on his contracts, 
copies of which he attached to his peti- 
tion, to recover commissions then due 
him upon renewal premiums amounting 
to the sum of $1,086.89. 

The defendant company answered ad- 
mitting this amount was due the plain- 
tiff under his contracts and alleged, by 
way of counterclaim, in substance, that 


certain rules and regulations of the com- | 


pany, which were set out, were, by the 
terms of the contracts, made a part 
thereof, and alleged the issuance of the 
Policy of insurance to Lee, the payment 
of the first year’s premium by him and 
that plaintiff was entitled to receive and 
did receive, as commission therefor, the 
sum of $4,554. 
Misrepresentations Alleged 

Defendant further alleged that on com- 

plaint of Lee that misrepresentations had 


been made to him in procuring the insur-| 


ance that plaintiff had refused to carry 
out an agreement that he had made with 
Lee, tHat the company had recalled the 
Policy and cancelled: it as of Dec. 3, 1930, 


Contention of Company 


It is the contention of the defendant | 
company,, that since Lee, a large policy-| 
holder with the company, made complaint | 
to it that plaintiff had agreed to rebate 
to him a large part of the commission, 
was dissatisfied because plaintiff failed to 
carry out such agreement and had pre-| 
sented evidence tending to estabiish such 
agreement, it was proper and necessary, 
as a matter of good business and to its 
best interests, to recall and cancel said | 


policy and that it had a right, under the| 


rules in question, to recall and cancel | its possession or that shall come int its pos-/and required to give to the department or 


said policy for that reason and recover | 
from the plaintiff the pro rata share of | 
the commission included in the premium 


|returned. We cannot give our assent to 


this contention. | 

It is evident that rule 216 was intended | 
to fix the time when commissions on first | 
year premiums would be paid. Under the | 
rule commissions were to be paid when | 
the premium had be collected, the policy | 
delivered and accepted by the applicant | 
and was not to be paid on policies that | 
had been recalled before becoming effec- | 
tive as a contract. 


Claims for Commissions 


Rule 217 was intended to make clear 
that claims for commissions would not be 
allowed on policies which had not been 


; issued, although applications had been 


made therefor, or on claims for commis- 
sions on policies which had been recalled 
for cancellation prior to the time the 
policy became effective. 

Obviously this rule was not intended 
to apply to those instances where the 
policy had become effective pursuant to/| 
the terms of the application and the com- 
mission had been paid. 


;}centum of the amount so assessed. 


A claim for a! 


Emergency Sales Tax 


Is Signed by Governor of Pennsylvania 


Two Other Measures, One Appropriating $12,000,000 for 


County Aid and the Other Creating State Relief 


Board, 


‘Also Are Given Approval 


a 


—— PINCHOT, on Aug. 19, si 
gency sales tax of 1 per cent for the 


Harrisburg, Pa., Aug. 20. 
gned the bill (H. 264) imposing an emer- 
period Sept. 1, 1932, to Feb. 28, 1933. The 


report covering sales for the taxable period is due on or before April 1. 

The Governor also approved the Talbot bill appropriating $12,000,000 to counties 
for direct and work relief and the Woodward bill creating the State Emergency 
Relief Board, consisting of the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, State Treasurer, 
Auditor General and Speaker of the House. The Board is authorized to distribute 


money under the Talbot Act, and any 
Finance Corporation. Under the terms o: 


funds received from the Reconstruction 
f the Talbot bill, distribution will be made 


to the counties on the basis of unemployment needs, and will be disbursed at 
the rate of $2,000,000 a month for the six month’s period. 


The sales tax bill follows in full text: 


Section 11, Short Title. Be it enacted by 


the Senate and House of Representatives of 


the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in Gen- 
eral Assembly met and it is hereby enacted 
by the authority of the same That this act 
shall ‘be known and may be cited as the 
“Emergency Relief Sales Tax Act.” 

+ 


Section 2. Definitions. The following words, 
terms and phrases when used in this act shall 
have the meanings ascribed to them in this 
section except where the context clearly in- 
dicates a different meaning. 

“Association”: Any partnership, limited part- 
nership or other form of unincorporated en- 
terprise owned by two or more persons. 

“Department”: The Department of Reveune 
of this Commonwealth. 

“Gross Income”: The value proceeding or 
accruing from the sale of tangible personal 
property, including all receipts, cash and 
credits without any deduction on account 
of the cost of the property sold, the cost of 
materials used, labor or service cost, interest 
or discount paid or any other expense what- 
soever. 

“Sale”: Any transfer, exchange or barter 
in any manner or by any means whatsoever 
for a consideration. 

“Vendor”: Every natural person, associa- 
tion or corporation who or which sells tangi- 
ble personal property to a consumer or to 
any person for any purpose other than for 
resale, but the term “vendor” shall not. in- 
clude farmers w: sell their own farm prod- 
ucts. Whenever Used in any clause prescrib- 
ing a fine or imprisonment or both the term 
“vendor” as applied to associations shall 


mean the partners or members thereof and /| petitions filed with the department shall mt | 


as applied to corporations the officers thereof. 
The singular shall include the plural, and 
the masculine shall include the feminine and 
the neuter. Section headings shall not be 
deemed or construed to limit the text of the 
sections of this act. 
+ + 


Section 3. tGeettion and Rate of Tax. A 
State tax is hereby imposed and assessed upon 
sales of tangible personal property at the 
rate of one per centum upon each dollar of 
the gross income derived from the sales of 
such property during the six months’ period 
ending Feb. 28, 1933, or any part of such 
Period, except such sales of tangible personal 
property made to the United States Govern- 
ment upon evidence satisfactory to the de- 
partment and except such sales as are not 
within the taxing power of this Common- 
wealth under the commerce clause of the 
Constitution of the United States. Such tax 


| Shall be paid at the time and in the manner 


hereinafter provided. 
-~++ 
Section 4. Vendors to File Return. For the 


| Purpose of ascertaining the amount of tax 


payable under this act it shall be the duty of 


| every vendor on or before the first day of 


April, one thousand nine hundred and thirty- 
three, to transmit to the department upon 
a form prescribed, prepared and furnished by 
the department, a return, under oath or af- 
firmation, of the gross income arising from 
sales of tangible personal property during 
he preceding six months’ —— ending Feb. 
28, 1933. Such return shall show such fur- 
ther information as the department may pre- 


scribe, 
+++ 


Section 5. Assessment and Payment of Tax. 
Every vendor at the time of making the re- 


| turn required under Section 4 shall compute |ment and appeals the burden of proof shall 
|and pay to the department the tax due to | be on the petitioner or appellant, as the case 


the Commonwealth by him for the preceding 
six months’ period. The amount of all taxes 
imposed under the provisions of this act shall 
be due and payable at the time the return 
for such six months’ period is required to 
be filed with the department by this act. 
+ + 

Section 6. Retention of Records by Vendors. 
Every vendor shall maintain and keep for a 
period of two years such record or records of 
tangible personal property sold within this 


; Commonwealth by such vendor, together with | 
invoices, bills of lading and other pertinent | 


papers as may be ame the department. 
Section 7. Additional Assessment. 


Payment, of tax made by any vendor under 
the provisions of this act it is hereby au- 
thorized and empowered to make an addi- 
tional assessment of the tax due by such 


| taxpayer based upon the facts contained in | 


the return or upon any information within 


session. Promptly after the date of such ad- 
ditional assessment the department shall give 
or send by mail or otherwise a notice thereof 
to the vendor, together with written notice 
of the time when and the place where the 
vendor may be heard on a petition for re- 
assessment as hereinafter provided. 
+ + 
Section 8. 


Estimated Assessment upon 


Failure to File Return. If a vendor shall neg- | 


lect or refuse to make any return and pay- 
ment of tax required by this act the depart- 
ment shall, if it deem it more conducive to 
the public interest because of the smallness 
of the debt or for any other reason not to 
compel the exhibition of the vendor's ac- 
count, make an estimated assessmi@nt of the 
probable amount of the account of the de- 
linquent, together with a penalty of ten per 
The 
department shall promptly thereafter give 
or send by mail or otherwise nofice of such 
estimated assessment and penalty to the 
vendor against whom the same was made. 
There shall be no right to petition for re- 
assessment or to appeal from any such es- 
timated assessment made on account of the 
neglect or refusal of such vendor to make 


jany return and payment of tax within a 


time prescribed by this act, but the depart- 
ment may permit the required return to be 
filed and permit a tax to be paid on the basis 
of such return, subject to investigation, as 
in other cases. There shall be no right to 
appeal from the refusal of the department to 
permit the filing of a return in such a case. 
++ + 
Estimated Additional 


Section 9. Assess- 


commission would not exist where it had| ments upon Refusal to Permit Examination 


|}been paid. These rules deal exclusively 
pany refunded to Lee the sum of $6,502.10 | 
plaintiff a/} 


with claims for unpaid commission and as 
to when commission is allowable and 
payable. 

The “recall” of policies referred to in 
the rules means the recall by the company 
where the policies hed not become effec- 
tive as contracts of insurance. The printed 
part of the application in this case is 
presumably like all other applications for 
| like insurance in defendant company and 
provides: 

“That the proposed policy shall not take 
effect unless and until delivered to and 
received by the insured, the beneficiary or 
by the person who herein agrees to pay 
the premiums during the insured’s con- 
tinuance in good health and unless and 
until the first premium shall have been 
paid during the insured’s continuance in 
| good health, except in case of conditional 
receipt shall have have been issued as 
hereinafter provided.” 


Date Policy Is Effective 


These provisions of the applicant fix 
| definitely when a policy becomes effective 
}as a contract of insurance. It is con- 
{templated that a policy might be issued 
on an application ‘and received by the 
insured but would not be effective until 
the premium is paid. Until a policy be- 
came effective as a contract of insurance, 
as provided in the application, the right 
to recall resided in the company and it 
was such a recall by the company as the 
rules cover. 

The policy in this case contains no pro- 
| Vision giving the defendant company the 
| right to cancel it after it became effective 
as a contract of insurance. 

“The right of an insurance company to 





of Books. The department shall have the 
|} power to make an estimated additional as- 
sessment, to which shall be added a penalty 
of ten per centum of the assessment against 
j}any vendor who has filed any return as re- 
quired by this act but who refuses to permit 
| the department of any duly authorized agent 
thereof to examine his books of account and 
|papers pertaining to the business for which 
jthe return was made. The department shall 


together different from the right of rescis- 
sion. The latter can be exercised only 
when some legally sufficient cause for it 
exists, such as fraud or false representa- 
tions, but the right to cancel may be ex- 
ercised at the mere option of the com- 
pany without assigning any reason. 
right, however, exists only when it is ex- 
pressly reserved, to the company in the 
policy and then can only be excercised in 
such manner and in such terms as set out 
in the policy.”"—Black on Rescission and 
Cancellation, Vol. 2, p. 1157, sec. 480. 

If the recall and cancellation referred | 
to in the rules was intended to cover a 
case where a policy had become effective 
as a policy of insurance then some provi- 
sion would have been made in the policy 
for its recall and cancellation by the de- 
fendant company at its election. 


Right to Recall Policy 

The policy contains no such provision 
and, having become effective as a policy of 
jinsurance, the right to recall ceased. 
Thereafter the right of the defendant 
company to cancel would be dependent | 
on rescission for some legally sufficient | 
cause. 

In the instant case the policy was not | 
|recalled by the defendant company, be-| 
fore it became effectual, for cancellation; 
but the contract was consummated and 


| 








refunded Lee the: sum of $6,502.10 of the| cancel one of its insurance policies is all} [Continued on Page 7, Column 4] 
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If the de- | 
| partment is not satisfied with the return and /|to examine the 


This 


promptly thereafter give or send by mail or 
otherwise, notice of such estimated additional 
assessment and penalty to the vendor, to- 
geher with written notice of the time when 
and the place where the vendor may be heard 
on a petition for reassessment as hereinafter 
provided. 
+~+ + 


Section 10. Payment and Due Date of 
Taxes Assessed by the Department. All taxes 
and penalties resulting from any assessment 
made by the department shall be due and 
payable ten days after notice thereof is given 
or sent by mail or otherwise to the vendor 
against whom =“. was made. 

+e 


Section 11. Petition for Reassessment of 
Certain Assessments Notice. Any vendor 
against whom an additional assessment or 
estimated additional assessment shall be 
made by the department may petition for a 
reassessment. Notice of an intention to file 
such petition or to appear and be heard shall 
be given to the department prior to the time 
the amount becomies due and payable, towit, 
within ten days after notice of such assess- 








ment is given to the vendor as provided in 
this act. Petitions for reassessment may be 
filed with the department on or before the 
date designated in the notice of such assess- 
ment when hearings on such petitions will 
be held. e department shall hold such 
hearings in each county as may be necessary 
to hear and determine petitions for reassess- 
ment. Such hearings shall be held at the 
time and place indicated in the notice of 
such assessment given to the vendor. All 


forth specifically and in detail the grounds 
upon which it is claimed such assessment 
is erroneous or unlawful and shall be accom- 
— by an affidavit under oath or affirma- 
ion certifying to the correctness of the facts 
stated therein. If no petition for reassess- 
ment is filed with the department the ven-/ 
dor may in lieu thereof appear at the hear-| 
ing and present his petition orally, in which 
event all testimony or statements of facts 
shall be made under oath or affirmation. 

If the véndor is still dissatisfied with the 
finding of the department he shall have the 
right to appeal to the court of common pleas 
of the proper county within twenty days after 
notice of the determination of the petition 
is given him by the department. If any 
vendor shall fail to give due notice of an 
intention to petition for reassessment or to 
file a petition for reassessment after due no- | 
tice of his intention to do so or to appeal 
to the court of common pleas within the 
time and in the manner herein set forth the 
right to do so shall be forever barred and 
jany such vendor so failing shall not there- 
after be permitted, in a suit for the recovery 
of such tax, to set up any ground of defense 
which might have been determined either 
by the department or the court of common 
pleas as aforesaid. Provided, That nothin 
contained in this section shall be construe 
to grant to any such vendor the right to pe- 
tition for reassessment or to appeal from 
estimated assessments made by the depart- 
ment for neglect or refusal to make a re- 
turn within the time prescribed by this act. 
»And Provided further, That every appeal to 
the court of common pleas under =. sae - 
tion shall specify all the objections the 
assessment, any any objection not specified 
in the appeal shall not considered by the 
court. In all cases of petitions for reassess- 





maye be. 


~++ 

Section 12. Enforcement Rules and Regu- 
dations. The department is hereby charged 
with the enforcement of the provisions of 
this act and is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to prescribe, adopt, promulgate and 
| enforce rules and regulations relating to any 
matter or thing pertaining to the administra- 
tion and enforcement of the provisions of 
this act and the collection of taxes, penalties 
and interest imposed by this act. 


a a 

Section 13. Inquisitorial Powers of Depart- 
ment. The department or any agent au- 
thorized in writing by it is hereby authorized 
Oks, papers, records and 
equipment and to investigate the character 
|}of the business of any vendor in order to} 
verify the accuracy of any return made, or 
if no return was made by such vendor to as- 
certain and assess the tax imposed by this 
act. Every such vendor is hereby directed | 


its duly authorized agent the means, facilities 
and opportunity for such examination and 
investigations as are hereby provided and re- 
quired. Any information gained by the de- 
partment as a result of any returns, investi- 
|}gations or verifications required to be made 
|} by this act shall be confidential except for 
official purposes and any person divulging 
} such information shall be guilty of a mes- 





demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 


« CURREN 


Preferred creditors of a Pennsylvani 


| paid dividends out of its capital at a time 


the corporation’s creditors. 


corporation’s financial condition. There 


| the value of the liabilities. 
rights of creditors existing at the time of 





definite and certain.” 


be sentenced ,to pay a fine of not less than 
one hundred dollars ($100) or more than five 


Michigan Valuation 
F ixed at 6.6 Billion 


Assessment Figure Is Billion 
And Quarter Below That 
For State Last Year 


Lansing, Mich., Aug. 20. 

The Michigan board of equalization 
has fixed the totaled assessed valuation 
of the State at $6,614,698,000. As compared 
with the total of $7,853,514,000 ‘equalized 
last year this year’s valuation represents 
a reduction of approximately $1,250,000,- 


hundred dollars ($500) and costs of prose- 000 


cution or to undergo imprisonment for not 
more than six months or both. 


++ + 
Section 14. Department to Prepare and 
Furnish Returns. The department is hereby 
authorized to prepare and have printed proper 
forms for returns to be distributed upon re- 
quest to vendors. 


+~+ + : 

Section 15. Collection of Delinquent Taxes. 
The department shall call upon the Depart- 
ment of Justice to collect any taxes or pen- 
alties imposed under the provisions of this 
aoe which are not paid within thirty days 
rom 

(1) The date the taxes are due and pay- 
able if a return was filed. 

(2) Ten days after notice of an additional 
6r estimated additional assessment is given 
or sent to the vendor as heretofore provided 
if no notice of an intention to petition for 
reassessment or if no petition for reassess- 
ment is filed with the department. 

(3) Ten days after notice of an estimated 
assessment is given or sent to the vendor as 
heretofore provided. 

(4) The date of the determination of a 
petition for reassessment by the department 
if an appeal is not taken to the court of 
common pleas. J 


+ 

Section 16. Interest. The tax imposed by 
this act shall bear interest at the rate of 
twelve per centum per annum from the date 
such tax is due and payable, except that any 
tax found due as the result of an appeal to 
the court of common. pleas or any appellate 
court shall bear interest at the rate of six 
per centum per annum from the date the tax 
was originally due and payable. In cases of 
petitions to the department for reassessment 
any balance finally found due by the depart- 
ment shall bear interest at the rate of twelve 
pér centum per oe Jrom tens days after 
notice of the additional or estimated addi- 
tional assessment was given to the vendor 
by the eat neces: + 


Section 17. Penalties. (a) Any vendor who 
shall intentionally neglect or refuse to make 
the return to the department as required 
by this act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be sen- 
tenced to pay a fine ef not less than one 
hundred dollars ($100) or not more than five 
hundred dollars ($500) and costs of prosecu- 
tion or to undergo imprisonment for not 
more than six months or both in the dis- 
cretion of the court. 

(b) Any vendor who shall refuse to permit 
the department or any agent appointed in 
writing by it to examine his books, papers, 
invoices and other records in and upon any 
premises where the same are kept to the ex- 
tent necessary to verify any return made or 
to ascertain and assess the tax imposed by 
this act, if no return was made, or who shall 
fail or refuse to maintain and keep for two 
years, such records, invoices, bills of lading 
and other papers pertaining to the sale of 
tangible personal property as may be required 
by the department shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be sentenced to pay a fine of not less than 
one hundred dollars ($100) or more than five 
hundred dollars ($500) or to suffer imprison- 


ment of not more than six months or both | 


in the discretion of the court. 
+ + 


+ 
Section 18. Disposition of Tax Fines and 
Penalties. All taxes, fees, interest, fines and 
penalties imposed by this act shall be paid 
into the State Treasury through the depart- 
ment and credited to the general fund. 


Section 19. Continuance of Existing Powers. 
The powers conferred by this act upon the 
department relating to the administration or 
enforcement of this act shall be in addition 
to but not exclusive of any other powers 
heretofore or hereafter conferred upon the 
department by ~_ a ae 


oe 

Section 20. Purpose of Act to Provide Re- 
lief Funds. The purpose of this act is to pro- 
vide revenue to meet any appropriations for 
unemployment relief made by the extraordi- 
nary session of the General Assembly of one 
thousand nine —S er 


Section 21. Vendors May Add Price of Tax 
to Retail Price of Property Sold. Vendors 
may add tothe retail price of any tangible 
personal property the sale of which is sub- 
ject to a tax hereunder one per centum of 
the retail price, provided the retail price and 
the one per centum répresenting the tax 
imposed by this act be separately stated 
on price display signs, tickets and tags and 
bills rendered in connection with the sale 
of such property. + 


+ 

Section 22. Emergency Tax in Addition to 
Existing Taxes. The tax imposed by this act 
shall be in addition to any taxes now imposed 
by law upon . + 


Section 23. Constitutionality. It is the in- 
tention of the General Assembly that if this 
act cannot take effect in its entirety because 
of the judgment of any court of competent 
jurisdiction holding unconstitutional any part 
or parts thereof the remaining provisions of 
the act ghall be given full force and effect 
as completely as if the part or parts held 
unconstitutional had not been included 
therein. 


 - a 
Section 24. Effective Date. This act shalk 


become effective immediately upon its pas- 
sage and approval by the Governor. 


T LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


CORPORATIONS—Receivers—Recovery, from preferred stockholders of dividends 
| paid out of eapital—Effect of corporation’s insolvency and absence of impairment 
of rights or creditors at time of payment—Application of trust fund doctrine— 

corporation to whom the corporation had 


when it was a solvent and going concern 


| were not required, on its subsequent insolvency, ‘to repay the amounts so received 
to its receiver on the theory that the capital was a trust fund for the payment of 
The dividends were paid without intent to defraud 
and were received in good faith by the stockholders without knowledge of the 


was no evidence that the right of any 


creditor at the time the dividends were paid was impaired by the payment thereof. 
The impairment of the capital did not in itself make the corporation insolvent 
| since the test of insolvency is whether the value of the assets exceeds or equals 
In the absence of insolvency and the impairment of 


the payment of the dividends the stock- 


holders were not liable to the receiver under the trust fund doctrine. 
Forster, Rec., etc., v. Foltz et al.; D. C., W. D. Pa., No. E-2486, July 14, 1932, 


BANKRUPTCY—Petition—Transfer of property as act of bankruptcy—Sufficiency 
of description in petition of property transferred— 

A petition to have a corporation adjudicated a bankrupt which alleged as the 
act of bankruptcy that the corporation on a specified date transferred all of its 
assets, credits, monies and property by a bill of sale, was sufficient on the corpora- 
tion’s motion for dismissal of the petition for insufficiency of description of the 
property transferred. The court declared that “some authorities seem to draw a 
| strict line in the matter of specifying the property transferred as constituting an 
act of bankruptcy,” but denied the motion for dismissal “although if sought in 
proper time, the petition might have been amenable to.a motion to make more 


Table Supply Co., etc., Alleged Bankrupt, In re; D.C, D. Wyo., No. 1550, July 


| 


20, 1932. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


INSURANCE—Agents—Return of commission to company on its cancellation of 
policy—“Recall” of policy as cancellation within agency agreement—Agent’s agree-~ 
ment with insured to rebate commission— 

A life insurance company which canceled a policy after it had taken effect and 
refunded the premium to the insured on his representation to the company that 
the agent who had induced him to take out the policy had agreed to rebate all 
of his commission in excess of a certain sum and had refused to do so, could not 
require the agent to return the commission which it had previously paid him for 
negotiating the contract. Provisions of the agency contract that no commission 
would be allowed on policies “recalled” by the company for cancellation did not 
deprive the agent of his right to the commission, since the contract had reference 
to policies which had not taken effect and not to policies rescinded by mutual 
consent after becoming effective as insurance contracts. The policy did not ex- 
pressly provide for its cancellation by the insurance company after it became effec- 
tive and, although the company and the insured could agree to a rescission, they 
could not thereby deprive the agent of his commission. The agent denied having 
made the rebate agreement, but, if made, the agreement and the agent’s non- 
compliance therewith was not a valid ground for cancellation since it was expressly 
forbidden by a statute. A company rule prohibiting robating did not entitle the 
company to the return of the commission in the absence of a provision therefor.— 
Kortright v. Mutual Life Insurance Co. of N. ¥. (Nebr. Sup. Ct.)—7 U. S. Daily, 
1166, Aug. 22, 1932, 


The figure finally decided upon by the 
board of equalization represents a gen- 
eral reduction of approximately 3 per cent 
;in the figure recommended by the State 
tax commission. 

Before reaching its decision the board 
of equalization held a series of hearings 
at which several counties protested against 
the proposed valuations and the percent- 
ages of the State tax they will be required 
to pay. 





Test in New Jersey 
Of Bus Tax Proposed 


Levy in Effect Since Jan. 1, 
1932, Yields $5,500 Monthly 


Trenton, N. J., Aug. 20.' 
A court test of the constitutionality of 
the 1930 act imposing a tax of one-half 
cent a mile for interstate bus travel in 
New Jersey has been threatened by a num- 
, ber of operators called by the Motor Ve- 
hicle Department to answer charges of 
evading the levy, according to informa- 
tion made available at the Department. 
The law, which has been in effect since 
| Jan. 1, 1931, and was adopted as @ sub- 
stitute for an earlier act declared uncon- 
| Stitutional, has been yielding approxi- 
mately $5,500 a month. ‘An investigation 
iby Department /inspectors, aided by in- 
'spectors of theStaff of the Board of Pub- 
| recently dis- 





|lic Utility Commissioners, 
closed a number of violations and the of- 
fenders were summoned to show cause 
why their registrations or reciprocal privi- 
leges should not be revoked. 

Additional information was made avail- 
ablegas follows: 

Representatives of the Frank Marx 
Coach Company, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
challenged the constitutionality of the 
legislation, but said that they were will- 
ing to pay the tax, subject to a refund 
agreement in the event an attack is sus- 
tained. Informed that the Department 
would be party to no such agreement and 
that the act provided a fine of $100 and 
$10 for each day of default in filing re- 
ports, the company indicated that it 
would resist and go to court. As in a 
;number of other cases, an extension of 
time until Aug. 22 was allowed for pay- 
ment of the tax. 

The New Jersey operating privileges of 
the Pony Express Stages, of Liberty, N. Y., 
and the Silver Ball Coach Company, of 
Spring Valley, N. Y., were revoked for 
failure to appear in answer to summons. 


| 


Pennsylvania Renews 
Federal Loan Request 


|Governor Pinchot Submits Let- 
ter on Signing New Relief Bill 


Harrisburg, Pa., Aug. 20. 


Following the passage of a bill by the 
General Assembly appropriating $12,000,- 
000 for unemployment relief in Pennsyl- 
vania, Governor Pinchot on Aug. 19 re- 
newed his request to the Reconstruction 


{Finance Corporation for Federal relief 
| funds. 

His letter to the Chairman of the Cor- 
| poration, Atlee Pomerene, follows in full 
text: 

Dear Mr. Chairman: <A bill appropri- 
ating $12,000,000 for unemployment relief 
was passed by the General Assembly in 
the early hours of this morning. It has 
just reached me, I have signed it, and I 
haten to notify you of the fact. 

In addition to this direct cash provision, 
the General Assembly passed a bill au- 
| thorizing political subdivisions to borrow 
against uncollected deliquent taxes for 
unemployment relief, and initiated a con- 
| stitutional amendemnt providing for re- 
payment to the political subdivisions by 
the State of the money thus expended to 
the extent of $25,000,000. 

In view of these accomplishments of the 
General Assembly, I have strong hope 
that the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion will be prepared to act upon the appli- 
cation of the State of Pennsylvania. 

Material in support of my application 
on the form prescribed by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation is already 
in your hands, and therefore, I have not 
attached a second copy, since it would 
be putting merely a useless burden on 
your files. 


Wisconsin Is Granted 
Federal Loan for Relief 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


counties, it can not be established at this 
time that these particular localities know | 
the extent of their needs or have ex- 
hausted their own resources to meet the 
need. 

Tt is claimed that approximately two- 
thirds ofthe 57 counties are well organ- 
ized and have been making effort to meet 
relief needs of the State. Relief funds 
in Wisconsin are administered by the State 
Industrial Commission. 


It is said that in addition to relief given 
through public agencies in Wisconsin, | 
private relief agencies have rendered sub- 
stantial aid both in the way of funds and 
providing services of trained personnel. 
It is urged that such private efforts and 
contributions be maintained and emphasis 
laid upon the fact that any Federal relief 
funds made available under the Emer- 
gency Relief Act are not in lieu of, but 
merely supplementary, not only to local 
and State funds but to private cdntribu- 
tions as well. 





Quota System for Films 
Is Abolished in Latvia 


The outstanding recent event in the 
Latvian film market was the abolition of 
the quota system. Films can now be im- 
ported without restrictions, although they} 
are subject to the usual censorship be- 
fore displaying. This brings the Latvian 
market back to the situation prevailing 








tingent, and the decision of the govern- 
ment has been received favorably by film 
distributors—(Department of Commerce,) 
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Adye, Sir John. Napoleon of the snows; 
introd. by Field Marshal Viscount Allenby. 
279 p., plates. London, Nash é Grayson, 
° - 32-10441 
All about ships and shipping; handbook of 
nautical information; illus.; Ed. by E. 
Harnack. 4th eg., rev. 526 p., illus. 
don, A. Moring, 1930. 32-10533 
Andrade, M. J. ‘olk-lore from the Dominican 
republic, 431 p. N. Amer. folk-lore 
society, Stechert, agents, 1930. 32-10559 
ngell, J. W. The recovery of Germany. Rev. 
ed. Published for Council on foreign re- 
lations. 442 p, New Haven, Yale univ. press. 
32-10438 
Adventures of 
N. Y., Liveright, 


A 


1932, 
Atherton, Mrs. G. F, (Horn).. 
& novelist. 598 p. illus. 
32-26332 


Atkin, William.. Three little cruising yachts; 
how they came to be built, how they were 
built, and how they sailed. Drawings and 
foreword by owner of two of ships. Hunt- 
ington, N. Y¥. The Mizzen top. 302 p. N. 
¥., Printed by Henry 8. Houghton, 1932, 

32-10550 

Bartlett, Lanier. Los Angeles in 7 days, in- 
cluding Southern Calif., by ... and V. 8S. 
Bartlett. 298 p. N. Y¥., R. M. McBride & 
co., 1932. 32-26436 

Bucknell 
verse for 1931-1932, by students. 29 p. Lew- \ 
isburg, Pa., Press of Univ. print shop, 1932. 

, 32-6050 

Carson, W. J. Savings and employe savings 

plans in Philadelphia. 112 p. Philadelphia, 
Univ. of Penna. press, 1932. 546 

Cicero, M. T. Selected letters of ... 
cus, his family, and his friends; trans. by 
E. S. Shuckburgh. M. A.; introd. by Alma 
Laird. 348 p. N. Y., Translation publ. co., 
1932. 32-10210 

Clark, Cumberland. Shakespeare and the su- 
pernatural. 346 p. London, Williams & 
Norgate, 193). 32-10217 

Conference f the codification of interna- 
tional law. Ist, The Hague, 1930. Interna- 
tional protocol concerning statelessness. The 
Hague, April 12, 1930. (This protocol not 
ratified by the United kingdom.) (Gt. Brit. 
ae ° Misc. no. 17 (1931.)) 8 p. Lon- 
don, H. M. 8. off., 1931. 32-10573 

Conference for the codification of interna- 
tional law. ist, The Hague, 1930. Interna- 
tional protocol relating to a certain case of 
statelessness. The Hague, April: 12, 1930, 
(Protocol not ratified by United kingdom.) 
(Gt. Brit. Foreign off. isc. no. 15 (1931.)) 
8 p. London, H. M. 8S. off., 1931. 32-10574 

Conference for the codification of interna- 
tional law. Ist, The Hague, 1930. Interna- 
tional protocol relating to military obliga- 
tions in certain cases of double nationality. 
The Hague, April 12, 1930. (Protocol not 
ratified by United kingdom.) (Gt. Brit. 
aa off. Misc. no. 16 (1931.)) 8 p. Lon- 
don, H. M. 8S. off., 1931. 32-10572 

Gardner, C. W. The doctor and the devil, or 
Midnight adventures of Parkhurst. 
Gardner & co., N. Y., 1894. 

N. Y., Vanguard press, 1931. 

Gummere, J. F. A workbook in Latin com- 
prehension; eighty passages of prose and 
poetry from works of twenty authom with 
comprehension questions; for third and 
fourth years of secondary-school Latin or 
beginning classes in college. 
beginning classes in college. 
Ginn, 1932. 

Harwood, H. M. King, 
in three acts, by... @ 
(Contemporary British dramatists. v. 85.) 
97 London, E. Benn, 1932. 3210437 

Hopkins, Timothy. John Hopkins of Cam- 
bridge?’ Massachusetts, 1634, and some of his 
descendants. 936 p. Stanford Univ.. Calif., 
Stanford univ. press, 1932. 32-10542 

Hubbard, Alice. ed. The golden flute, an an- 
thology of poetry for children, selected by 
... and Adeline Babbitt, with introduction 
by P. S. Hill. 320 p. N. Y., John Day co., 
1932. 32-10417 

Hudson coal company. The story of anthra- 
cite, prepared and published. 125 p. illus, 
N. ¥., 1932. 32-10547 

Jackson, T. H. Flood engineering, by Briga- 
dier General ... C. E., pres., Miss. river 
comm. 22 p. Humphreys, Va., Engineer 
school. ‘°31. 32-10571 

Kamp, H. W.. A critical biography of Lucius 
Annaeus Seneca, 14 p. (Abstract of thesis 
(Ph, D.) Univ. of Ill., 1930). Urbana, Ill. 
1931. 32-10436 

Lister, H. B. The bride of Achilles, a gar- 
land of lines from Homer. 177 p. Boston 
Christopher pub. house. 1932. | 32-10418 

Lohndorff, E. F. Hell in the Forel; legion, 
trans. by G. Shelley. 349 p. N. Y., Green- 
berg. 1932. ; 32-10554 

London. International conference regarding 
the maintenance of certain lights in the 
Red sea, 1930. International convention re- 
garding lights, London, Dec. 16, 1930. Cone 
vention not ratified by His Majesty. 20 p. 
(Gt. Brit. Foreign off. Miscellaneous no. 1 
(1931).) London, H. M. 8. off., 1931. 

32-10570 


Maeterlinck, Maurice. Pelleas and Melisande, 
Allandine and Palomides, Home; trans. by 
Richard Hovey. 205 p. N. Y., Dodd, 1931. 

32-10434 

Magoffin, R. Van D. Latin—first year. Rev. 
and enl.ed. By ...and M. Y. Henry, with 
a Latin playlet by L. B. Lawler. 433, 32 p., 
illus. N. Y., Silver, 1932. 32-10212 

Maintenance engineering. Effective organiza~ 
tion and inspection systems for mainte- 
nance, as originally published in Mainte- 
nance engineering. 45 p., illus. N. Y., Me- 
Graw-Hill, 1931. 32-10625 

Maintenance engineering. Getting the most 
out of mechanical power transmission, as 
originally published in Maintenance engi- 
neering. (Its Subscriber service survey. no, 
5.) 46 p., illus. N. ¥., McGraw-Hill, 1931. 


32-10624 

O’Neill, E. G. Plays: “Anna Christie’; All 
God's chillun got wings; Diff’rent. 254 p. 
N. Y., H. Liveright, 1925, i. e. 1931. 32-10215 
Pittaro, J. M. Beginners’ Spanien. by... and 
Alexander Green; illus. by H. D. Williams 
and N. Braley. 501 p., illus. Boston, Heath, 
32-10419 


1932. 
Richards, G. M. The fairy dictionary. 102 p., 
illus. N. Y., Macmillan, 1932. 32-10558 
Rugg, H. O. Teacher’s guide for A history 
of American government and culture. 140 
p. Boston, Ginn, 1931. 32-10541 
Russell, C. P. One hundred years in Yosem- 
ite; the story of early affairs in central 
Sierra Nevada, foreword by H. M. Albright. 
242 p. illus. Stanford Univ., Calif., Stan- 
ford univ. press., 1931. 32-10544 
Sharp, Hazel.. Fundamentals of classic ballet; 
illus. Music by Sylvia Leicht; figure illus- 
trations by Elsie Simon, N. Y. nd Mc- 
Nally, 1932. 32-10557 
Snyder, F. B. The life of Robert Burns 
p. illus. N. Y. Macmillan, 1932. 32-26447 
Tellier, A. I. Tellier’s navigator’s compen- 
dium. 816 p. illus. Mobile, Ala., A. J. 
Tellier, 1931. 32-10552 
Teper, Lazare. Hours of labor. 92 p. Balti- 
more, Johns Hopkins press, 1932. 32-10545 
White, O. P. Lead and likker. 274 p. N. Y., 
Minton, Balch. 1932. 32-10543 


162 p. Boston, 

32-10209 
queen, knave; a play 
nd R. F. Gore-Browne. 


Cotton for Relief of Poor ‘ 
Insufficient to Meet Needs 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


were found to be children’s dresses and 
suits, women’s dresses and slips, men’s 
shirts and infants’ garments. 

“The first shipment will be of yard 
goods, in only six varieties—prints, ging- 
ham, muslin, outing flannel, shirting and 
bird’s-eye. Women, organized in sewing 
units and in their homes, will make the gar- 
ments, and thus the cost of production 
and findings will be saved and the cloth 
go farther. 

“Later the Red Cross will supplement 
these chapter produced garments with as 
much ready-to-wear clothing as may be 
obtained through exchange of the re- 
mainder of the cotton. These items will 
include overalls, underwear, stockings and 
sox. 

“There are two restrictions upon the 
use of the cotton. The first is that it 
cannot be sold by the Red Cross, but must 
be exchanged for cloth and clothing; and 
the second is that it can be exchanged 
only for cotton cloth or clothing. 

“Under agreements reached with the 
trade, the cotton will pay for cloth or 
clothing at the current price, in ware- 
house, upon the day delivery is made of 
cloth or clothing at destination.” 
SS 


SPECIAL NOTICE 

OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE CAP- 
TOL, Washington, D. C., August 19, 1932. 
SEALED BIDS will be received in this office 
until 3 P. M., Friday, August 26, 1932, and then 
publicly opened for the removal §f noncom- 
bustible itol Power 
g the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1933. Complete informa 
tion and bidding forms may be obtained wu 
application to this office. 

CHITECT OF THE CAPITO) 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 


—_— — 


Indiana Measure 
On City-operated 
Utilities Clarified 


Provision for Municipal 
Competition Is Not Im- 
mediately Effective, De- 
clares Attorney General 


Indianapolis, Ind., Aug. 20. 


Indiana muncipalities would not be au- 
thorized under the public utility home rule 
bill (H. 682) passed by the recent special 
session of the Legislature to construct 
and operate a competing utility within 
five years from the effective date of the 
Act, according to an opinion by the At- 
troney General, James M. Ogden, to Gov- 
ernor Leslie. 

Governor Leslie vetoed another bill (S. 
417) which also provided for home rule 
of public utilities. (Summaries of both 
bills were printed in the issue of Aug. 20.) 

The Attorney General held that the sec- 
tion of the measure permitting muncipali- 
ties to establish their own utilities in com- 
petition with privately-owned utilities 
without the consent of the Public Service 
Commission would not become effective 
for five years. 

Present Provisions 


Hugh D. Merrifield, Deputy Attorney 
General, explained orally that the present 
law provides that utilities may not be es- 
tablished in competition with existing 
utilities without the Commission’s consent. 
That part of the law was repealed by im- 
plication in thé bill passed at the special 
session, he said. 


The present law, however, also provides 
that if the Shively-Spencer law, under 
which the Commission acts, should be 
repealed, the existing contracts between 
municipalities and utilities will continue 
in effect for five years to give the city 
officials and representatives of utilitiese 
an opporunity to;make new contracts. 

The new bill ‘also includes provisions 
giving city councils power to fix rates 
of municipally owned utilities without the 
approval of the Commission; to estab- 
lish noncompetitive untilities and pay for 
them from earnings; to institute con- 
demnation proceedings against privately- 
owned utilities after approval by the 
voters. 


Valid Features 


These features of the measure are valid, 
according to the Attorney General. 
opinion follows in full text: 

My dear Governor: I hand you herewith 
House Enrolled Act No. 682, same being 
“an act conferring upon towns and cities 
the right to construct, acquire, own, pur- 
chase and operate public utilities, to con- 
tract for the payment therefor, to issue 
bonds or certificates of assignment, pledge 
or hypothecation of the revenues of pub- 
lic utilities, to fix reasonable rates, rea- 
sonable services and conferring upon mu- 
nicipal councils all jurisdiction now held 
by the Public Service Commission of In- 
diana over utilities owned, acquired, op- 
erated and managed by municipalities.” 


The provisions of section 5 do not, in 
my opinion, become operative so as to 
permit the construction and operation of 
a competing utility within the five-year 
period beginning with the taking effect 
of this act or within the period fixed 
by any surrendered franchise of an ex- 
isting utility (whichever date is latest) 
without a hearing by the Public Service 
Commission and a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity according to the 
provisions of sections 12771-12773. Green- 
burg Water Co. v. Lewis, 189 Ind. 439; 
Frost v. Corporation Commission, 
U. 8. 515. 

Otherwise, the act is valid in its pro- 
visions and is in proper form. 


Burial Company Proposal 
Is Introduced in Alabama 


Montgomery, Ala., Aug. 20. 
A bill (S. 19) has been introduced at 
the. special session of the Legislature to 
define the business of burial companies, 
associations and societies, provide for their 
better regulation, and fix a standard of 
solvency for them. It was referred to the 
Banking and Insurance Committee. 


Receivers of Life Insurer 
In Kentucky Allowed Fees 


Franfort, Ky., Aug. 20. 

Circuit Judge H. Church Ford has en- 
tered an order allowing the receivers and 
their attorneys $40,000 for their services 
in conducting the affairs of the Inter- 
Southern Life Insurance Company to 
date. ‘ 

The success of the Kentucky Home 
Life Insurance in handling the assets of 
the Inter-Southern will determine any 
further amounts that will be allowed the 
— and their attorneys, Judge Ford 
said. 


Chain Store Business 
In Hardware Analyzed 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


ment business is reported, and.the open- 
account credit sales aggregated $11,436,- 
068, or 51 per cent of the total business 
of the chains using credit. 


About 30 per cent of the total sales of 
all the chains consists of builders’ hard- 
ware, shelf hardware, and tools. Build- 
ing materials add another 4 per cent, plus 
10.5 per cent for paints and varnishes. 
Tractors and automobile accessories ac- 
count for ‘about 12 per cent, with farm 
and garden equipment adding another 8 
per cent. 


Electrical appliances are responsible for 
9 per cent, and kitchen utensils 8 per cent 
of total sales. Seeds, bulbs, and nursery 
stock are sold to the extent of 3.99 per 
cent of the aggregate, while the remain- 
ing 13.93 per cent is made up of miscel- 
laneous commodities, including stoves and 
ranges, plumbing equipment, silverware, 
leather goods, bicycles, toy§ and games. 

In addition to the hardware chains, 89 
chains in the country sell farm machinery, 
heating and plumbing supplies, paint, wall 
papers, and miscellaneous electrical sup- 
plies. These chains operate 1,501 stores, 
with total annual sales of $67,212,668. 

Further details regarding hardware 
chain distribution are contained in the 
bulletin, “Retail Distribution by Hardware 
and Related Chains.” Copies are obtain- 
able from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at the price of 5 cents. 
Remittance may be made by postal money 
order, check made payable to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, or by currency 
sent at the sender’s risk. Postage stamps 
will not be accepted. 


His | 





Regrouping of Preferred Stock 
Of Utility System Is Described 


Capital Growth of Associated Gas & Electric 
Company Outlined at Inquiry 
RRECUASSIFICATION of preferred stock of the, Associated Gas & Electric Com- 


pany was described in testimony June 28 before the Federal Trade Commission 
by Charles Nodder, examiner, in connection with his testimony relative to the 


growth of capitalization. 


Transcript of the examiner’s testimony, just made available, sets forth details 
concerning issues of the original series of preferred stock of the company. Examina- 
tion of the witness was conducted by Robert E. Healy, Commission chief counsel.. 
Edgar A. McCulloch, Commissioner, presided. Excerpts from the testimony follow: 


* 
Q. We have come to that section of your 


report entitled “Original Series Preferred 
Stock.” The present isse of this stock re- 
sults from what? 

A. From a reclassification in 1922 of the 
then issue of preferred stock provided in the 
original certificate of incorporation and of 
the amendment dated March 20, 1925, in which 
the term “Original Series Preferred Stock” 
was Spplied to this stock. 
estat at was the original par value of this 
8 


A. Originally $100 per share par value. 

Q. Was it reclassified as no par in March, 
1922? 

A. It was. 

Q. What is its liquidation value now? 

A. $50 per share. 


+ + + 
Q. Of the original $100 par value preferred 
stock there were issued in 1907 how many 
shares? 
A. 4,000 shares, or $400,000 par value. 
Q. By March 1, 1922, how many shares had 


been issued? 


A. 9,523 shares. 

Q. At March 3, 1922, the certificate of incor- 
poration changed the stock to no par value, 
as I understand it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. With a liquidation value of $50 per 
share? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Accordingly how many shares of the new 
no par value stock were issued in exchange 


for one share of the old? 


A. Two shares. E 
Q. This resulted in how many shares being 
issued? . 
§ ace ee, 
. r the change to no par how man 
additional shares were issued? , E 
A. 135,640. 
Q. The consideration received by the com- 
pany therefor? 
é $6,437,319.60. 
. Or an average per share of how much? 
A. $47.46. ™ = n 
Q. Were all of these shares issued for cash? 
A. For cash, or through open account with 
Associated Gas & Electric Securities Company, 
and sometimes in exchange for other Associ- 
ated Gas & Electric Company securities and 
securities of underlying companies. 


++ + | 
Q. After the issuance of these shares, did 


the company begin the reacquisition and re- 
sale of some of this stock? 

A. It dia. 

Q. And in 1927 did it cancel a number of 
its shares? 

A. It did. 

Q. How were these reacquisitions and re- 
sales handled? 

A. By two general methods. 

Q. Tell us about them. 

A. The first one, upon reacquisition there 
was set up an account “Reacquired and in 
Treasury,” to which were charged the reac- 
quisitions, and to which were credited the 


Sis 
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reissues of this stock. Furthermore, when 
the reacquired stock was canceled, this ac- 
count was credited and the outstanding ac- 
count charged, that is, deducted therefrom. 
In the second case, in certain instances, par- 
ticularly in 1927 and 1928, reacquired stock 
was immediately canceled and charged di- 
rectly to the outstanding account. 

Q. Coming to Dec. 31, 1929, how many shares 
were outstanding? 

A. 45,491 shares. 

Q. The total number of shares issued had 
been how many? 

A. 134,706. 

Q. The reacquired and canceled, how many? 

A, Reacquired and canceled, directly through 
the outstanding accounts, 15,284 shares. 

- The reacquired carried in reacquired ac- 
count and subsequently canceled, how many? 

A. 93,931 shares. 

Q. These last two amounts total how much? 

A. 109,215. 

Q. The 45,491 shares outstanding Dec. 31, 
1929, were carried at a book value of how 
much? 

A. $2,124,601.63. 

. Or a book value per share of how 
much? 

A. $46.70. 

Q. We turn now to where you discuss the 
capital surplus for original series preferred | 
stock. The capital stock account for this 
class of stock is maintained how on the books? 

A. At the book value equal to the amount 
actually received for the stock upon sale, less 
retired stock at average price already ex- 
plained in the report. 

Q. Is there a difference between such book 
value and the liquidation value of $50 per 
share? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How was this taken care of? 

A. This was taken care of through an ac- 
count styled “Capital Surplus for Original 
Series Preferred Stock,” which was created by 
contra charges to the account “Cost of Ac- 
So 

Q. at did the capital surplus for orig- 
a. see preferred stock show at Dec. 31, 

A. $149,948.37. 

Q. That is, that amount appeared as cap- 
ital surplus for original series preferred stock? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The stated capital for the original series 
appeared at what amount? 

A. $2,124,601.63. 

Q. Those two sums footed what? 

A. $2,274,550. 

_ Q. Turn to where you deal with selling ex- 
penses of original serles preferred stock. In 
1927, how much was paid for services in pro- 
curing the exchange of the old preferred for 
the new preferred? 

A. $13,161. 

Q. This was at the rate of how much per 
share? . 


| new for the old preferred stock, was it found 





A. $1.50 per share. 
Q. Who received the money? 
A. Janney & Company received $11,987; the 
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Limit on Insurer’s Salaries 
To Be Sought in Nebraska 


ich Me Limcoln, Nebr. Aug. 20. 

An effort is to be made at the 1933 
session of the Nebraska Legislature to en- 
act legislation limiting the salaries of 
Officials of domestic insurance companies 
to $5,000 a year, according to informa- 
tion received by the State Insurance Com- 
missioner, Lee Herdman. 

He said he had been informed that 
Senator R. W. Scott, of McCook, and Rep- 
resentative John G. Boelts, of Central 
ae are to unite in supporting such a 





Fidelity Trust Company received $300; Public 
Utility Investing Corporation received $924. 
Q. In connection with the exchange of the 


necessary to pay an additional sum to some 
of the owners of the old shares? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How much was paid? 

A. $25 per share, or $14,075 were paid to 
holders of 563 shares of the old stock. 

Q. To what did the company charge the ex- 
pense of $13,161 and the sum of $14,075 just 
described? 

A. Cost of acquiring capital. 

Q. Have expenses of various kinds been in- 
curred in the sale of this and other preferred 
stock? 

A. There have. 

Q. Is it. practical to designate the actual ex- 
penses applicable to each issue? 

t is not. 

Q. Why not? 3 

A. These expenses have been of a genera 
character and for the most part have been 
charged to the cost of acquiring capital. 

Q. Is it also due to the fact that the com- 
pany had a number of issues being sold con- 
currently? 

A. It is. 


> >.2? 

Q. You deal with the matter of exchange 
offers. You have already told us that a num- 
ber of shares of the original series preferred 
were issued in exchange for securities of un- 
derlying companies? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was this done in accordance with cer- 
tain exchange offers made by Associated Gas 
& Electric Company to holders of these se- 
curities? 

A. It was. 

Q. Were offers also made to holders of the 
original series preferred stock to exchange 
that stock for other securities of Associated 
Gas & Electric Company? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you reproduced copies of certain 
of the offers in this report? 

. have. 

Q. Of what offers? 

A. I have reproduced the offer of Associated 
Gas & Electric Company to Class A and B 
shareholders of the Consumers Electric Serv- 
ice Corporation, dated Feb. 19, 1925. I have 
also reproduced copies of offers made to 
Tate and Vineyard Electric Company con- 
vertible extension loan certificate holders, to 
holders of Clarion River Power Company pre- 
ferred stock, to holders of Depew & Lancaster 
Light, Power & Conduit Company preferred 
stock, to holders of New York State Electric 
& Gas Corporation preferred stock. 

. +~+ + 

Q. Are those all of the offers that were 
made? 

A. No, sir. These have just been shown 
for illustration purposes only. 

Q. Does this circular announce that arrange- 
ments have been made whereby the holders 
of the outstanding preferred stock of Con- 
sumers Electric Corporation are accorded the! 


| during the 
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INSURANCE 


Employment Tendencies During the Month 


Are Summarized by Department of Labor'| 


Atos tendencies, possibilities and developments for each of the 48 
States and the District of Columbia in July are discussed in the Industrial Em- 
ployment Information Bulletin, made public as of Aug. 22 by the Employment 


Service of the Department of Labor. 


Alabama.—A general surplus of labor was 
in evidence throughout the State during 
July. The majority of coal mines operated 
with greatly reduced forces; however, there 
was an indication of some increases in em- 
ployment in a few localities. The majority 
of cotton-textile mills operated with greatly 
reduced forces. 

Several knitting mills reported full-time 
schedules and in some instances the plants 
extended their working hours to full day 
and night shifts. There was a further re- 
duction in activities in the cement mills and 
@ number were closed. Building generally 
was below normal, with some increased ac- 
gvity noted in the southern part of the 
tate. 

Contract has been awarded for the con- 
struction of a Federal coastal canal to cost 
$233.183, which will soon give employment 
to a large number of skilled and semiskilled 
laborers. The rebuilding of the Walker 
County courthouse, which was destroyed by 
fire, gave employment to a number of workers, 

A large steel corporation will soon expend 
$300,000 on diverting a creek around one of 
its rock quarries, promising work for many 
men. The surplus of labor reported included 
many agricultural workers. 

+~++ 

Arizona.—Agricultural employment was in 
good volume throughout the irrigated areas 
early in July, with many men engaged in 
harvesting cantaloupes and grapes, cutting 
alfalfa, cultivating and irigating cotton flelds 
and citrus groves, and other seasonal activi- 
ties; however, the completion of the grape 
and cantloupe harvest released many tem- 
porary field workers and the month closed 
with a large surplus of farm labor noted 
in many sections of the State. 


Employment in most of the railroad de- 
partments was below normal for this season 
and a small number of transportation work- 
ers were furloughed, due mainly to finishing 
of the melon-shipping season. Although a 
small increase in suburban residence work 
was noted in some districts, the total volume 
of building remained far below normal, and 
a@ surplus of craftsmen was apparent in prac- 
tically all communities. 


Highway construction increased in volume, 
being one of the chief sources of employment 
st 30 daysS, and contracts for ad- 
ditional mileage and several bridges were let 
during the month. A 30-hour work week was 
inaugurated by the State Highway Depart- 
ment for the purpose of spreading available 
employment among a greater number of 
men. Increased activity occurred in gold 
mining in several sections, with many men 
engaged in prospecting, developing, and pro- 
duction. 

Operations at the copper mines continued on 
& greatly curtailed basis and several large 
properties remained inactive. Employment 
increased to some extent in the lumber in- 
dustry, part-time workers being given ad- 
ditional hours per week in some instances, 
and a large sawmill resumed operations, re- 
calling furloughed employes. 

Curtailed schedules prevailed in most of 
the industrial plants, including steel works, 
iron foundries, machine and automobile-re- 
pair shops, brickyards, and cement-pipe plants. 
Fairly satisfactory operations were no in 
the flour mills, meat-packing houses, ice 
plants, creameries and several other establish- 
ments. 


Employment continued on a reduced Sum-! 


mer basis at hotels, restaurants, bakeries, 
cleaning works ,and commercial 
houses in the larger cities, but increased ac- 
tivity was noted in those occupations asso- 


ciated with the tourist traffic in the cooler 
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The bulletin follows in full text: 


northern vacation centers. Only a small vol- 
ume of municipal improvements was in prog- 
ress and employment in light, power, and 
irrigation systems remained at a low level. 


>. > 

Arkansas.—Although an upward trend in 
employment was noted in the agricultural 
areas throughout the State during July, con- 
siderable idleness prevailed; however, employ- 
ment in the railroad shops and transportation 
departments showed some improvement and 
a number of additional men were given part- 
time work. 

Curtailed operations continued in the lum- 
ber mills, paper establishments, iron foun- 
dries, machine shops, clay-products concerns, 
glass factories, furniture and mattress estab- 
lishments, and woodworking plants. A slight 
improvement in activity and employment was 
noted in the stone and marble quarries. The 
printing establishments, garment factories, 
basket and box factories, and cottonseed-oil 
mills reported fairly satisfactory schedules. 

Activity in the coal fields registered no im- 
provement and a ayes of miners prevailed. 
Operations in the oil fields continued below 
normal. Federal, State, and county con- 
struction projects, and work made available 
through emergency unemployment relief com- 
mittees in various sections of the State ab- 
sorbed a large number of idle workers. There 
was an increased demand for farm help. 


~++ 

California.—Employment improved slightly 
in July, due largely to seasonal influences. 
The demand for farm labor, while below nor- 
mal, aided in relieving unemployment to some 
extent. The picking, packing, and shipping 
of peaches, plums, pears, and almonds were 
well under way. Work in the wheat, barley, 
hay, and rice fields employed many people. 
Gathering of sugar beets and the opening 
of the beet-sugar factories engaged many 
workers. 

Harvesting of vegetables and miscellaneous 
crops was started, with small crews employed, 
which with the picking of prunes and raisin 
grapes to begin in August will soon absorb 
many additional laborers. Forces were mate- 
rially increased in the motion-picture indus- 
try when a large number of studio people 
were recalled. 

Mining was reported as inactive, but with 
a surplus of these workers apparent. Lum- 
bering and logging showed a slight increase 
in employment, several hundred furloughed 
men being recalled to the logging camps. 
Some seasonal increase in employment was 
reported in clothin factories. Petroleum 
production and employment remained cyr- 
tailed in most districts. 

Federal, State, and municipal improvement 
projects under way, including the $5,257,000 
tunnel on the Hetch-Hetchy water project 
and highway construction at an estimated 
cost of $19,793,000, engaged large forces of 
mechanics and construction laborers. Private 
building was below normal and the general 
surplus of labor apparent throughout the 
State embraced = craftsmen. 


Colorado.—Employment increased in some 
lines during the past 30 days, but this was 
about offset by a decrease that occurred in 
other industries. Increased activities with 
additional help engaged was noted ‘in gold 
mining, highway construction, canning, and 
in tourist institutions. Irrigation work, hay- 
ing, the harvesting of cherries, peas, apricots, 
lettuce, and the cultivation of sugar beets, 
cantaloupes, onions, and other vegetable crops 
employed many people. 

The volume of building and general con- 
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SUPERVISION 


Geological Survey 
Publishes Map of 
Oil and Gas Fields 


Location ‘of Refineries, and 
Pipe Lines for Crude Pe- 
troleum, Gas and Gasoline 
Also Shown 


A map‘of the oil and gas fields through- 
out the United States has been published 
by the Geological Survey and is now. 
available for distribution, the Department 
of the Interior announced in a statement 
issued Aug. 20. 

The map, which is of the whole United 
States, reveals the oil fields, the gas fields, 
refining centers, and the gas and oil pipe 
line. Gasoline pipe lines from refineries 
to points of consumption are also mapped. 

Wall Map Prepared 
The full text of the statement follows: 
A map of the United States showing the 


|oil and gas fields has recently been pub- 


lished by the Geological Survey, Depart- 
ment of the Interior. This is a wall map, 
on a scale of about 40 miles to an inch, 
which measures 48 by 77 inches, and may 


jbe purchased from the Director of the 


Geological Survey, Washington, for $1. 


The map shows the oil fields, oil pipe 
lines, and refining centers in green, and 
the gas fields and gas pipe lines in red. 
The map on which these colors are printed 
is the new base on the Albers equal-area 
projection and shows State and county 
boundaries in gray and water features in 
blue, 

The map illustrates strikingly the wide- 
spread distribution of oil and gas, which 
have been found in 25 States, although 
three of the States—Texas, California, and 
Oklahoma—produce more than 80 per 
cent of the country’s annual output of oil, 

Gasoline Pipe Lines Shown 

In addition to the oil pipe lines, in 
which crude oil is piped from the produc- 
ing fields to refineries, the map shows the 
recently constructed pipe lines in which 
gasoline is transported instead of being 


|points of consumption instead of being 


shipped in tank cars as heretofore. Gas- 
oline lines now extend from Texas to St. 
Louis from Oklahoma to Omaha and 
Chicago. 

Several gasoline pipe lines have been 
built in the Eastern States. One line 
which formerly transported crude petro- 
leum from western Pennsylvania to the 
eastern seaboard has been reconditioned to 
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Everybody enjoys 


a milder cigarette 


..a cigarette that 
tastes better 


In over 80 countries Chesterfield ciga- 
rettes are bought and sold... smoked 
and enjoyed. Why is it? 


BECAUSE THEY ARE MILDER. 
BECAUSE THEY TASTE BETTER. 


Their mildness begins with milder, 
riper tobaccos—the right kinds of Do- 
mestic with enough Turkish, blended 
and cross-blended to an even finer taste. 

And wherever you go, up and down 
and across the world, Chesterfield 


goes lOO oe 


WHEREVER YOU BUY CHESTERFIELDS 
YOU GET THEM JUST AS FRESH AS IF 
YOU CAME BY OUR FACTORY DOOR. 
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| "Additional Loan 
_Is Approved for 
~ B.& 0. Railroad 


C. C. Sanctions Extension 
Of $31,625,000 by Fed- 
eral Corporation for Fi- 
nancing Maturing Bonds 


i 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


” the instant Joan, has been sought by sep- 
arate application to the Commission. 
Excerpts from the report follow: 
Applicant believes that it will be unable 
to obtain uson reasonable terms through 
other sources sufficient funds to pay “ 
maturity the principal of its 20-year 4% 
per cent convertible gold bonds, as afore- 
said, or to effect a retirement of the entire 
issue through a refunding operation. * 
Previous Loans Approved 
_ We have heretofore certified our ap- 
“proval under the Reconstruction Finance 
‘ Corporation Act of loans to the applicant 
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Emergency Ship Measures : 
Of Various Nations Reviewed 


Principal 


and operation which holds much promise 
and opportunity for the future. 

What has transpired of major impor- 
tance in the principal maritime countries 
during the past few years is dealt with in 
summary form in the succeeding para- 


| graphs, 


United Kingdoni.—Two features of Brit- 
ish shipping and shipbuilding during re- 
cent years have been the formation of the 
National Shipbuilders Security (Ltd.) and 
the reorganization of the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Co. 

The National Shipbuilders Security has 
been formed, through joint action of prac- 
tically the entire industry, to deal with 
the problem of redundant shipbuilding 
yards and excessive shipbuilding equip- 
ment. Its chief aim has been to purchase 
redundant and/or obsolete shipbuilding 
yards and to dispose of them with restric- 





7,000,000, March 30, 1932, and $25,000,- 
ooo, May 16, 1932—a total of $32,500,- | 
ace t* 

On March 1, 1913, the ap) 
and sold $63,250,000, principal 
its 20-year, 4%2 per cent, convertible gold 
bonds. These bonds were convertible, at 
the option of the holders thereof, at any 
time on or before Feb. 28, 1923, at face 
value, into the applicant’s common stoc 

at the rate of $110 per share of stock | 
of $100 par value, and thereafter i 
entire issue of these bonds then outstand- | 
ing was redeemable at the option of the 
-applicant at 102% per cent of the principal 
~ amount thereof. 

None of the bonds of this issue was| 
converted into common stock on or be-| 
fore Feb. 28, 1923, and since that date the, 
applicant has not exercised its option to) 
redeem the bonds, the principal of which, 

_ by the terms of the indenture under which | 
they were issued, is due and payable March | 
1, 1933, and there is no provision in the) 
indenture permitting the applicant to ex-| 
tend the maturity of the bonds or to 
postpone the payment of the principal | 

. thereof. 

Covenant as to Mortgages 

In the indenture of March 1, 1913, se-| 
curing its 20-year 4% per cent gold bonds, 

. the applicant covenanted and agreed that | 

it would not make, nor suffer to be made, 

any new mortgage constituting a lien 
upon any of the lines of railroad directly | 
owned by it on that date, or upon any} 
®f the lines of railroad covered by. any 
of the applicant’s mortgages existing at 
that date without making effective provi- | 
sion in and by such new mortgage or 
other instrument creating such lien or 
charge whereby all the bonds then out-| 
standing under the indenture of March 
1, 1913, would be secured, pari passu, with 
the obligations issued under such new 
mortgage or instrument creating such 
lien or charge. 

On Dec. 1, 1915, the applicant created 
its refunding and general mortgage in 
which it fulfilled the covenant expressed 
in the indenture of March 1, 1913. * * * 

“n addition to this covenant, the ap- 
plicant’s refunding and general mortgage 
contained the following provision: 

“Sixty-three million two hundred fifty 

- thousand dollars, face amount, of the) 
“ponds to be issued hereunder shall be re- | 
served to be executed by the railroad com- | 
pany and to be authenticated and de- 
livered by the corporate trustee from time 
to time for the purpose of exchanging, 
redeeming, purchasing, retiring, refunding 
or paying before, at or after maturity the 
20-year 414 per cent convertible gold bonds 
issued under an indenture dated March 1, | 

1913.” 
Reserved Bonds Not Issued 


The applicant’s refunding and general 
mortgage bonds so reserved have never | 
been issued in whole or in part and still 
remain to be issued in the manner and for 
the purpose specified in the mortgage. 

Subject to our approval for the pur- 
pose of the issue of the reserved refund- 
ing and general mortgage bonds and of the 
loan herein applied for, and the granting 

of such loan by the Finance Corporation, 
the applicant proposes to offer to pay to 
the holders of the 20-year convertible 4'z 
per cent gold bonds at or before their 
maturity, and upon the surrender thereof, 
50 per cent of the principal amount of 
those bonds in cash, with interest thereon 
to maturity. 

For the remaining 50 per cent of the 
principal amount of the surrendered 
bonds, the applicant proposes to deliver 
to the holders thereof an equal principal 
amount of its refunding and general mort- 
gage bonds of Series “F,” due in 1995 and 
bearing interest at 5 per cent per annum 
from March 1, 1933. * * * 


It is hereby certified, that this Com- 
mission approves a loan of not to exceed 
$31,625,000 by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Company, for terms of not exceeding 
three years from the dates of the ad- 
vances thereon, under the provisions of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Act and pursuant to the said application; 
subject, however, to the following condi- 
tions: 

1. That the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company pledge with the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation as collateral security 
for the loan herein conditionally approved 
and the aggregate loans of $32,500,000 
heretofore approved by this Commission 
under said act the following described 
securities which, together with the col- 
lateral security. for said loans of $32,- 
500,000, shall apply equally, ratably and 
without preference as the security for all 
of said loans: 

Collateral for Loans 

\a) $31,625,000, principal amount, of the 
applicant’s refunding and general mort- 
gaze, Series E, 6 per cent bonds, due April 
1, 2000; 

(b) 250,000 shares of the capital stock 
of the Alton Railroad Company, less a 
sufficient number of shares necessary to 
qualify directors of that company; 

(c) 52,582 shares of the common capital 
evock ana 52,519 shares of the preferred 
eapital stock of the Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis & Western Railroad Company, less 
a@ sufficient number of shares necessary 
to qualify directors of that company; 

(d) Certificates of beneficial interest for 
159,050 shares of the common capital 
stock, 8,000 shares of the second preferred 
4 per cent non-cumulative stock and 165,- 
644 shares of the first preferred 7 per cent 
cumulative stock of the Western Maryland 
Railway Company; and 


plicant issued 
amount, of 


(e) $2,995,550, par value, of the common | 


capital stock of the Buffalo & Susque- 
banna Railroad Corporation: 

2. That the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company agree to pledge from time to 


time, as additional security for its loans | 


‘fram the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, such other and additional securities 
as the corporation and this commission 


may require 


‘ 


tions against further use for shipbuilding. 

The company, at the end of its second 
year of operation, has acquired 17 ship- 
building yards and 91 berths representing 


634,000 tons annual capacity, is negoti-/ 


ating for the purchase of additional yards, 
and plans to continue its policy of cur- 
tailing the capacity of the industry in the 
British Isles. 

As a result of financial misfortunes, the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet group of ship- 
ping companies, the largest in the United 
Kingdom, has been involved in a vast 
scheme of reconstruction, the essential 
feature of which is the formation of two| 
operating companies to which are to be 
transferred, free from mortgages and 
charges, more than 100 ships. These com- 
panies will be composed as follows: 


Organization of Two 


Steps Taken to Protect Maritime Industries in 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


|Relived by Government 


Countries 


by establishing a fund of 77,000,000 reichs- 
marks, available to individual shipping | 
companies in the form of loans through 
|banks. Of this total, 70,000,000 reichs- | 
marks have been allocated to passenger | 
and other liner services according to their | 
respective needs. The North German} 
Lloyd and the Hamburg-America Line 
|have been the chief beneficiaries. Tramp} 
interests have been allocated 7,000,000) 
reichsmarks. 

This Government aid-is intended. as a 
temporary measure, present plans covering 
jonly the current calendar year, with the 
understanding that the question of ex- 
tending it beyond that time will be con- 
| sidered if the end of the depression Is not 
|then apparent. Relief to the larger oper- 
|ators is contingent on their foregoing any 
program of expansion. The Reich guar- 
anty is conditional on the prolongation of 
| existing credits enjoyed by the shipping 
| companies. 
| In order to carry out these plans, Count | 
| Roedern, who has served for several years 
as president of the German Ship Owners’ 
Association, has been appointed Reich 
| Commissioner of Navigation, and will have 
| under his supervision the reorganization 
jplans of shipping interests likely to be 
| required as a result of the subsidy grant. 


Deficit of French Line 





France.—In this country, the problem 
of financial relief has centered mainly in 
the Compagnie Generale Transatlantique 
(French Line). Various programs of a gen-| 
eral nature have been advanced, but the} 
Senate has rejected all of them pending 
a thorough investigation of the company’s 
activities. Meanwhile, both the Senate | 





Operating Companies 

Operating Company No. 1.—To operate 
the South American lines as one unit un- 
der the title of Royal Mail Lines (Ltd.), 
or some suitable name. It will take over 
29 ships owned by the R. M. S. P. Co., 
7 vessels belonging to the R. M. S. P.| 
Meat Transports (Ltd.), 10 ships owned 
by the Nelson Line, and 6 ships belong- 
ing to David MacIver & Co., making 52' 
ships in all. 


Operating Company No. 2.—To operate 
the West African lines under the name of | 
Elder Dempster Shipping Lines (Ltd.), or! 
some suitable name. Its fleet will con- 
sist of one ship owned by Elder Dempster, 
22 owned by the African Steamship Co.,| 
4 by the Elder Line, 25 by the Birtish &| 
African Steam Navigation Co., and 3 by 
the Imperial Direct Line, making 55 ves- 
sels in all. 


The principal objects which the voting 
trustees have had in mind have been: 
(a) To avoid disintegration of the fleets, 
with the serious consequences that would 
ensue to British shipping prestige and in- 
dustry; (b) to avoid the sacrifice of the 
assets of the group and meanwhile to 
insure that, as far as possible, the rela- 
tive rights of creditors are preserved; (c) 
to provide the framework within which 
the fleets may be operated with the max- 
imum efficiency and under the control of 
the creditors. 


The scheme makes no important change 
in the capital structure of the several 
companies constituting the group, the 
voting trustees being of the opinion that 
it is not possible to effect a complete re- 
organization. Provision is made for a 
moratorium under the control of the cred- 
itors, which can be terminated by them 
after Dec. 31, 1934. 


The scheme is subject to the sanction 
of the High Court, which it is expected 
will be given. 

Germany.—In Germany the Government 
has provided financial relief for shipping, 


ae 


| appropriation of 110,000,000 francs to cover 
|the impending deficit of the company 


|tered in the books of the company as a 


| Ile-de-France,” 
|/cause the fine has not been able to ar- 


}to finance the construction, must be re- 


‘in the building of vessels, which often re- 


, : i. * a : i ‘ | 
Dullness Continues in Business | 


and the Chamber have voted a temporary | 


during the first half of 1932. This sum has 
been lent by the treasury and must be en- 


debt and be refunded. 

In addition, a further loan of 68,748,000 
francs to the French Line has been au- 
thorized by the Government for use in| 
connection with the building of the “Super- 
now nearing comple-| 
tion. This Government loan, granted be-| 


range a commercial loan sufficietly large! 
funded over a 20-year period. | 

Fourteen shipyards in France have 
formed a rationalization company named 
the “Consortium National des Construc- 
tions Navales” (the National Marine Con-| 
struction Syndicate) for the purpose of or- 
ganizing joint purchases of some products | 
and providing for larger orders of mate-| 
rials; also for assembling stocks of various 
materials for the whole industry, especially | 
materials more urgently needed for repair | 
work. The intention is to prevént delays| 


sult from the difficulties in obtaining 
materials. 

The consortium furthermore will inves- 
tigate means to improve the organization | 
of drawing offices and will divert the ener-| 
gies of some into specialized work, thus | 
dividing among the firms concerned the| 
costly work of designing vessels and of} 
preparing estimates. In addition, it will 
arrange special agreements between French 
shipbuilding yards, with the view of book-| 
ing orders from abroad, such orders to be 
distributed fairly among builders. It will 


iTwo Cities Propose 
To Build Airports 


Status of Other Projects Listed 
By Aeronautics Branch 


For the week enaing Aug. 18, 1932, the 
Aeronautics Branch has received infor- 
mation to the effect that the following 
cities propose the establishment of air- 
ports: 

Dover, Del., 
Md., (Private). 

The municipalities which follow are no 


(municipal); Baltimore, 


as the cities in question have either estab- 
lished the airports or the projects have 
been indefinitely postponed. 

Established: Little Rock, Ark.; Bain- 
bridge, Ga.; Savannah, Ga.; Opelousas, 
La.; New Castle, Pa.. 

Indefinitely postponed: Bangor, Me.; 
Calais, Me.; Rockville, Md.; East Wey- 
mouth, Mass.; Faribault, Minn. . 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 








in difficulty. 

The Chambre Syndicate des Construc- 
teurs de Navires et de Machines Marines 
(French Association of Shipbuilders and 
Marine Engineers) in turn has made a 
study of the standardization of materials 
and equipment and already has accom- 
plished much in this direction. 


Series of Mergers 
Effected in Italy 


Italy—In Italy, the larger liner com- 
panies have resorted to a series of far- 
reaching mergers. The Government, 
moreover, has revived the principle of gen- 
eral navigation bounties and has afforded 
financial compensation to shipowners for 
the scrapping of inefficient tonnage. 


Four mergers of outstanding liner com- 
panies have been effected. involving the: 
control of about 1,000,000 gross tons of 
shipping. 

The first and most important is known 
as Italia, composed of the Navigazione 
Generale Italiana, the Lloyd Sabaudo, and 
the Cosulich Line. This group has been 
merged under the auspices of the Banco 
Conmmerciale Italiana, which already 
more or less controlled the companies in- 
volved. 


The second group, known as Lloyd 
Triestino, is composed of the joint fleets 
and interest of the Lloyd Triestino, the 
Maritima Italiana, and the Societa dtali- 
ana Servizi Marittimi (Sitmar). This 
group will operate the services to the 
Near East and the Far East. 


between Societa di Navigazione Florio 
and the Compagnia Italina Transatlan- 
tica Citra, under the name Terrenia; op- 


| erating services to Northern Africa and to 


Italian African colonies. 


The fourth consolidation has been ac- 
complished by the organization of the 
Compagnia Adriatica de Navigazione in- 
cluding the Puglia, the Industrie Marit- 
time, the Costiera, the Nautica, the 
Zaratina and the San Marco companies, 
All of the lines in this group maintain 
services in the Adriatic and to the 
Italian Aegean Islands. 


The revival, temporarily at least, of the 
principle of general navigation bounties is 
confined to a restricted category of vessels. 
General navigation bounties involve the 
payment of public funds to ships for 
sailing the seas while rendering no other- 
wise specified service to the government 
concerned, nor necessarily adhering to any 
fixed itinerary except as dictated by com- 
mercial requirements. This navigation 
bounty does not extend to Italian sea 
services deemed essential to Italian citi- 
zens for traffic between Italian ports and 
for trade between Italian and foreign 


| 





make an effort also to coordinate the re-| 
sources of French shipbuilding yards with | 
the requirements of French shipowners 
by working out building programs, etc.;| 
and it will consider the temporary or per-| 
manent reduction of the number of ship-| 


And Further Recession Shown in Some Lines 


Business remains under the influence of 
midsummer dullness, and the 


rent Business reveal some further slacken- 


ing in several lines of activity, according | 


to the weekly summary of domestic busi- 
ness conditions issued by the Department 
of Commerce Aug. 21, which follows in 
full text: 

Industries producing consumer’s goods 
continue to make the best relative show- 
ing, and recent reports from the shoe and 
textile industries particularly have been 
encouraging. However, the heavy in- 
dustries have failed to make progress. 
Steel mill activity has eased off, and au- 
tomobile production has been curtailed 
further. 

Weekly indicators continue to reflect 
the improved tone in commodity and se- 
curity markets. Prices of numerous com- 
modities, particularly important farm prod- 
ucts, have extended their advance. 
Fisher’s wholesale price ‘index, covering 
120 commodities, was up 8 of a point, 
the widest gain since the current upward 
movement was inaugurated. Cotton and 
wheat particularly reflected the improved 
demand. The iron and steel composite 
price gave renewed signs of weakness 
following four weeks of stability. Both 
the stock and bond market moved rapidly 
upward during the first four days of the 
week, and the reaction in the last two 





weekly | 
statistics assembled by the Survey of Cur- | 


;sessions did not carry over to the current 
week. 

Bnk debits, outside New York, fell back 
to the previous low level reached in the 
final week of July. Debits were 33 per 
cent under the same week a year ago or 
about the same relative decline as reported 
for the months of July. Liquidation of 
bank credit by the reporting member 
banks has proceeded with declines for the 
week of $16,000,000 in commercial loans, 
and of $22,000,000 in loans on securities. 


The banks also reduced their investments | /@rgest Japanese liner companies, have en- | 
by $36,000,000 of which $30,000,000 repre- tered into an agreement allocating routes | 
sented the reduction in nongovernmental | for their vessels in order to avoid duplica- | 
Both demand and time de-_| tion of services, and have arranged for the| 
posits increased, the combined gain being|™aintenance of only one office at any' 


securities. 


$69,000,000. Money in circulation declined. | 
Reserve bank credit outstanding decreased 
during the week, but the banks added a 
small amount of Government securities to 
their portfolio. Business failures for the 
week were the largest since last April. 
For the Week ended Aug. 6, the New 
York Times index of business activity 
dropped to 52.2 as compared with 53.9 
in the preceding week. The component 
cloth production, declined. Steel mill ac- 
tivity receded, and there was a sharp drop 
in automobile production. Bituminous 
coal and electric power production were 
lower. Lumber cut and petroleum out- 
put were higher. Freight-car loadings de- 
clined, continuing at a level about one- 


+third below a year ago. 


WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 


(Weekly average 1923-25 
Aug. 
6 


1932 


Aug. 
13 
1932 
GENERAL BUSINESS: 
Composite index—New York Times;.. 
Composite index—Business Week7... 


PRODUCTION & DISTRIBUTION: 
Bituminous coal production (da. av.) 
Building contracts, 37 States (da. av.) 
| Cattle receipts 
| Cotton receipts 
Electric chrrentt ...... 
Freight-car loadings .. 
Hog receipts 
Lumber production§ aca 
Petroleum production (da. 
Steel ingot production 
Wheat receipts 


WHOLESALE PRICES: 

Fisher’s Index (1926—100)— 

All commodities (120) 

Agricultural products (30) .. 

Nonagricultural products (90) 
|Copper, electrolytic ............ 
| Cotton, middling, New York.... 
| Iron and steel composite 
Wheat, No. 2, red, Kansas City 
| FINANCE: 
| Bank debits outside N. Y. C. (da. 
| Bank loans (F. R 
Bond prites (da. 
Business failures 
Federal Reserve 
Interest rates— 

Call money (da. av.) 

Time money (da. av.) 
Money in Circulation (da. av.) 
Net demand deposits ... 

Stock prices (da. av.) 
Time deposits . 
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ports. These services have been under 
contract previously. The new bounty is 
for Italian cargo ships, not operating in 
regular contract services, for a period of 
one year beginning Jan. 1, 1932. The 
bases of the subsidy is that of sea per- 
formance, calculated according to size and 
age of ship and distance sailed. 

In addition, a law has been enactéd pro- 
viding for compensation to owners of mer- 
chant vessels that are to be broken up in 
accordance with a scheme to retire and 
demolish obsolete units. The compensation 


has been fixed at 25 lire ($1.32) per TOSS | 


ton, and the maximum tonnage at 200,000. 


The bounty is meeting with approval, and| 
Italian ships are reported to be coming| 


into the open freely. 


Japanese Lines Agree 
To Allocate Routes 


Japen.—In this country shipping com- 
panies have made considerable progress 
toward rationalization. The Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha and the Osaka Shosen Kaisha, the 


given port, thereby reducing overhead. 


Moreover, a Shipping Cooperative So- 
ciety has been organized for the purpose 
of eliminating destructive competition 
among tramp owners. Five of .the larger 
tramp societies are parties thereto and 
are reported to represent a majority of the 
companies classed as independents. 


The government for years has been pay- | 


ing subsidies to lines that operate mail 
services. In 1931 the total amount paid 
aggregated 2,650,000 yen. Additional sub- 
sidies now are being sought by companies 
that maintain services on foreign routes. 

Futhermore, several plans have been in- 
troducted looking toward the scrapping of 
chsolete tonnage. One of these provides 
for the dismantling of all vessels from 20 
to 25 years of age through a bount 
yen per ton for vessels scrapped. 

Another plan, advanced by the Japan 
Shipowners’ Association, provides for the 
establishment of a shipping-control-com- 
pany on a joint-stock basis, the principal 
purpose of which is to tie up ships which 
are unnecessary or obsolete. 
estimated that about 750,000 deadweight 
tons might be disposed of in this way. The 
ships would be purchased by the shipping- 
control company and either tied up or 
scrapped to regulate space. 


Fields and Pipe Lines 
For Oil and Gas Mapped 


[Continued from Page 5.) 
a gasoline line in which the direction of 
transport has been reversed. 
Long-distance natural-gas pipe lines 
have been constructed during the last few 
years, whereby reserves of gas occurring 
in thinly settled communities have been 
tapped to supply large cities. Such na- 
tural-gas pipe lines extend from the pan- 
handle of Texas to Denver and Cheyenne, 
and to Chicago and Indianapolis. From 
Louisiana gas is piped to St. Louis and 
Atlanta, and from Kentucky gas is piped 
to Washington and Philadelphia. 


longer in the proposed airport category | 


building yards and the purchase of those} 


The third merger has been concluded | 


y of 10} 


It has been} 


Conditions in Various 


L 


survey is based on reports received in 
stationed in principal commercial centers 
text: 


Canada.—Canadian imports during July 
is the lowest monthly total reported since April 
and is 26 per cent less than the figure for July, 
1931. A good increase was reported in non- 
metallic imports for the month but all other 
classifications were lower. Exports continue 
to increase, the July valuation being 42,121,000 
Canadian dollars, 13 per cent less than for 
1931. Exports of agricultural and vegetable 
products were higher, with wood and wood 
products, paper and nonferrous metals lower 
than last year. 

The Government crop report issued Aug. 9 
indicates continued lack of rain over wide 
areas in Saskatchewan with prospects of a 
greatly reduced yield in the southern part of 
the Province. The crops of Alberta are also 
affected as well as the southern half of Man- 
itoba. Harvesting in the latter Province, how- 
ever, is general and in the northern: half bet- 
ter than average yields are being realized. Pre- 
liminary estimates of the tobacco crop of Nor- 
folk County, Ontario, are in the neighbor- 
hood of 18,0000,000 pounds, a decrease of ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 pounds from the record 
production in 1931. 

Midsummer dullness rules retail trade 
throughout the Dominion, the continuation 
of noticeably lower tourist expenditures be- 
ing a disappointing factor. Some department 
stores are displaying Fall merchandise but it 
is attracting little interest. Sales of auto- 
mobiles in Quebec Province and the Mari- 
times have shown little improvement. Hard- 
ware wholesalers state numerous repeat orders 
for Summer goods are being received: A 
marked improvement in business is looked for 
in the near future. .Demand for haying tools 
has been very good in the Maritimes. 

There has been no general improvement in 
manufacturing activity in Ontario Province. | 
Prices are somewhat firmer in industrial 
chemicals, although there has been no marked 
change in demand. Proprietary medicines 
continue to sell relatively well. Minimum 
j priced shoe lines are enjoying the bulk of the 
business. Aircraft manufacturing activity has 
virtually ceased but airplane travel is holding 
up moderately well. The newsprint paper 
situation cont!mues unsatisfactory. Many de- 
partment stores are featuring Summer clear- 
ance sales. 

Better prices for grain and livestock are re- 
sponsible for a continued improvement in the 
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Applications Received 
By Radio Commission | 


Applications made public Aug. 20, by 
the Federal Radio Commission follow: 


Broadcasting applications: 

WDM, A. J. St. Antoine and E. J. Regan, | 
St. Albans, Vt., construction permit for 
changes in equipment, change in frequency 
'and power from 1,370 kc., 100 w., to 1,340 xc., 
500 w., and changes in specified hours of 
operation. 

WWVA, West Virginia Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, Wheeling, W. Va., installation of auto- 
|matie frequency control for auxiliary trans- | 
| mitter. | 
| Joseph De Palma, Jeanette, Pa., construction 
permit for new station to use 590 kc., 100 w.; 
8 a. m. to 1l p. m. 
| WMBH, Edwin D. Aber, Joplin, Mo., volun- 
| tary assignment of license and construction 
permit 4-P-B-2481 for change in equipment) 
and local move to W. M. Robertson. 

WCFL, Chicago Federation of Labor, Chi- 
cago, Ill., modify construction permit 4-P-B- 
2584, issued May 27, 1932, for change location | 
to York Township, Ill., new equipment, in-| 
crease in power from 132 kw. to 5 Kw. and 
change hours to unlimited, to extend date of | 
ee to March 27, 1933. 

KMJ, James McClatchy Co., Fresno, Calif., 
modify construction permit 5-P-B-2363, is- 
sued July 22, 1932, for local move, change 
frequency and power from 1,210 kc., 100 w., 
|}to 580 ke., 500 w.; changes in equipment; 
}to make further changes in equipment. | 

Applications other than broadcasting: 

New England Telephone & Telegraph Co., | 
Boston, Mass., construction permit for new) 
| Special experimental station, 2,322 ke., 50 w./| 

City of Anderson, Ind., construction permit 
for municipal police station, 1,712 ke., 50 w. | 

KGZG, City of Des Moines, Iowa, license to 
| cover construction permit for a municipal 
| police station, 2,470 kc., 100 w. 

There were also received 134 applications 
for amateur station licenses. 





‘Rate and Finance Rulings 
Are Announced by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
}on Aug. 20 made public decisions in rate} 
and finance cases, which are summarized 
}as follows: 


Carbon Black: 

No. 23733.—Blue Ridge Talc Company v. 
Arkansas & Louisiana Missouri Railway. 
Rates on carbon black, in carloads, from 
certain points in northeastern Louisiana to 
Henry, Va., found unreasonable. A reason- 
able rate prescribed for the future and rep- 
aration awarded. 

Plaster: 

Fourth Section Application No. 14508.— 
Authority to establish reduced rates on 
plaster and plaster articles, in carloads, 
minimum 50,000 pounds, from Akron, Clar- 
ence Centre, Oakfield and Wheatland, N. Y., 
to Atlantic Coast terminals without ob- 
serving the long-and-short-haul provision 
of section 4 of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
| dented. 
| FB. D. No. 9542.—Tennessee Central Rail- 
way Company Bonds. Authority granted to 
issue not exceeding $120,000 of 6 per cent 
first-mortgage bonds, series A, in partial 
reimbursement for capital expenditures 
heretofore made, said bonds to be pledged 
and repledged as collateral security for 
short-term notes. 





Estimated 


1 


Cost of New 


| [Continued f 


families. This is a decrease of 22.3 per 
}cent as compared with June. 

Various agencies of the United States 
Government awarded contracts during 
| July for buiidings to cost $9,833,134. This 
| is less than the value of contracts awarded 
for Federal buildings during June, but 
slightly greater than during July, 1931. 

Comparing permits issued in 341 iden- 
tical cities in July, 1932, and July, 1931, 
there was a decrease of 67.6 per cent in 
‘the number and a decrease of 80.5 per 
|cent in the estimated cost of new residen- 
tial buildings. Now nonresidential build- 
}ings decreased 45.9 per cent in number 
land 64.8 per cent in cost. Additions, 
| alterations and repairs decreased 21.5 per 
|cent in number and 58 per cent in esti- 
mated cost. Total building operations de- 
|creased 34.7 per cent in number and 68.4 
per cent in estimated cost. 





timated cost of pew buildings in 351 ident: 


Es 
|} and July, 1932, by g@ographic divisions. 


Cities 
ete $1 
3 


1 
1 
1 


New England 

| Middle Atlantic ... 

| East North Central 

West North Central 

| South Atlantic 

South Central 

| Mountain and Pacific .... 


$9,552,331 


| Per cent of Change ..scerecees ‘keuae 


| New 
Cities 
New England g 
Middle Atlantic ....++.+ 

East North Central 

West North Central ... 

South Atlantic 
South Central ........ 
Mountain and Pacific 


ponctdeshhy 9 eee seccccecesces GOL 
Of CHANGE cocescevcescacsece 


$2 


2 
il 
1 
2 


Total $30, 
| Per cent 


June, 1932 


ings, estimated cost 
June, 1932 


8, 


771,897 


SHIPPING . 


‘Trade Developments Abroad 
Analyzed in Weekly Survey | Qf Whaling Ships 


Foreign Countries Are 


Reviewed by Commerce Department 


ATEST developments in trade and industry abroad are analyzed in the weekly 
survey of world trade just issued by the Department of Commerce. 


This 
the Department from its representatives 
of the world. The review follows in full 


+ 
{business tone in the Prairie Provinces. .Rail- 
were valued at 35,710,000 Canadian dollars. This | 


way workshops have increased schedules in 
preparation for the moving of the anticipated 
large grain crops. Mining activity is increas- 
ing throughout the four western Provinces 
with the Great Bear Lake area receiving the 
close attention of prospecting and developing 
interests. 

British Columbia fruit crops are generally 
above average but prices are very unsatisfac- 
tory. The salmon pack this year to date is 
slightly below 1931 and less than half the 
record figure established in 1930. 

+ 


Germany.—Business sentiment in Germany 
appears to be slightly more optimistic al- 
though no recovery from the previous low level 
is evident. The strength of the raw material 
markets is an encouraging factor and the ex- 
haustion of stocks implies a large potential 
demand, but replenishment is hampered by 
continuing exchange difficulties. The export 
outlook remains unfavorable. Preliminary 
crop estimates confirm the previous favorable 
forecasts. 

The statement of the Reichsbank at the 


| 


new low of 766,216,000 marks, as against 832,- 
209,000 marks for June, while eligible foreign 
| exchange fell from 129,688,000 marks to 127,870,- 
000 marks resulting in a decline in the per- 
centage of note cover from 24.1 to 22.5 per 
cent. Discounts continued to increase to 3,- 
107,503,000 marks, as compared with 3,100,422,- 
000 marks at the end of June, but collateral 


224,032,000 marks. 
Note circulation and current deposits de- 
clined to 3,966,868,000 marks and 379,591,000 


207,000 marks and 472,682,000 marks at the 
end of June. Total coin circulation increased 
to 1,666,626,000 marks at the end of June, as 
against 1,659,000,000 marks a month prior. Ger- 
man foreign trade for June showed an unex- 
pected increase with total imports valued at 
364,412,000 marks, and exports at 454,150,000 
marks, as compared with 351,137,000 marks and 
446,926,000 marks, respectively, in May. 

Export figures include reparation deliveries 
in kind amounting to 10,300,000 marks in 
June and 9,000,000 marks in May. Savings de- 
posits decreased to 9,800,000,000 marks at the 
end of June, as compared with 9,905,000,000 
marks in May. The steady decline in the cost 
of living apparently came to an end as the 
index advanced slightly from 121.4 for June 
to 121.5 for July. 

Bankruptcies in July dropped to 620 and 
receiverships to 451, as compared with 688, and 
606, respectively, for the previous month. Un- 
employment decreased to 5,476,000 at the end 
of June, as against 5,583,000 in May, but in- 
creased to 5,492,000 by July 15. Federal tax re- 
ciepts increased from 541,100,000 marks in June 
to 592,080,000 marks in July. 

Iron and steel production declined sharply 
in June with pig iron production amounting 
to 310,000 metric tons, raw steel to 506,000 tons, 
and rolled products to 385,000 tons, as com- 
pared with 381,000, 625,000 and 485,000, re- 
spectively, for the previous month. Coal pro- 
duction increased to 8,291,000 tons, and lignite 
to 10,447,000 tons, as against 7,977,000 and 9,- 
158,000 tons in May, while coke production de- 
creased from 1,593,0000 tons to 1,572,0000 tons 
in June. 


++ + 

The Netherlands.—July business-.. was defi- 
nitely below the June level in spite of a re- 
duction in the number of failures. The Phil- 
ips Radio & Electric Works was reported as 
having increased production slightly in some 
departments. Cotton textile mill operations 
were still very slow, with export sales shrink- 
ing. Paper mills have started a newspaper 
advertising campaign to stimulate the con- 
sumption of domestic products. 

Shoe factories are still operating far below 
capacity in spite of the quofa on shoe im- 
ports. Building trades show no signs of im- 
provement and construction contracts are ap- 
proximately half those of a year ago; demand 
for building materials is constantly very slack. 
At the middle of the month official unemploy- 
ment statistics showed 23.6 per cent of the 
workers as wholly unemployed and 7.7 per 
cent on a part-time basis. 

According to agricultural reports, 
crops in July were above average but fruit 
crops were below. There was a further de- 
cline in the general wholesale index. July 
imports were valued at 96,000,000 florins and 
exports at 63,000,000 florins; for the first six 
months of the year total trade showed a de- 
cline in value of 34.5 per cent from 1931, but 
the quantity was only 17.5 per cent less. 

Shipping activities reflect the shrinkage of 
cargo movements; freight rates are unremu- 
nerative and the number of laid-up ships is ex- 
ceptionaly high. Government revenues for the 


garden 


| first six months were slightly below estimates 


| with expenditures increasing as a result of 
emergency needs. Gold stocks of the Nether- 
lands Bank still remain very high; the vol- 
ume of deposits at the institution also con- 
tinue to increase. (Florin equals about 401% 
cents.) 


i fi. 

Philippine Islands.—The feeling of optimism 
is increasing in Philippine business circles 
and credits are somewhat easier. Collections 
continue difficult. The abaca market is quiet 
and steady, with prices unchanged during the 
|past two weeks. Sellers are firm and some 
buyers are making offers at slightly better 
rices. 
- Port stocks on August 8 amounted to 124,- 
| 000 bales, compared with 137,000 on Aug. 10, 
/1931. Exports during the week ended August 
8 totaled 24,500 bales, of which 7,000 went 
lto the United States and Canada and 10,200 
|to Japan, which increased buying during the 
|past week. Copra continues steady. with 
| prices. shaded slightly downward. 


+ 

| Rumania.—Rumania’s foreign trade for the 
| first five months of the current year, accord- 
jing to preliminary data published by the 
| Minister of Finance, yielded a credit balance 
of 1,638,930,000 lei (1 lei equals roughly $0.006), 
\the result of 4,630,450,000 lei of imports as 
|against 6,269,380,000 lie of exports. Both im- 
|ports and exports have declined in 1932, re- 
spectively, by 33 and 25 per cent, as ocm- 
pared with the same period of 1931. 

The 1923 cerdit balance compares with a 





Building Projects" 


Falls 30 Per Cent in Month in 351 Cities 


rom Page 1.]. 


Permits were issued during July, 1932, 
|for the following important building proj- 
jects: In New Haven for a dormitory at 
Yale University to cost $900,000; in Boston 
for a pathological building at the city 
|hospital to cost $650,000, and for a high 
school for girls to cost $920,000; in Buf- 
falo for an armory to cost nearly $900,000; 
in the Borough of the Bronx for a school 
building to cost $602,000; in Rochester 
lfor an office, building to cost $400,000; in 
Union City, N. J., for a store building to 
cost $300,000; in Milwaukee for a school 
building to cost $1,000,000. 

Contracts were awarded by the Super- 
vising Architect, Treasury Department, 
for a post office in Bridgeport to cost 
$465,000; for a post office in Minneapolis 
to cost nearly $2,300,000; and for a central 
heating plant in Washington, D. C., to 
cost over $1,000,000. 

, 


ical cities, as shown by permits issued in June 





————New residential buildings———_——. 


Famities provided for 
in new dwellings 


Estimated cost 
June, 1932 July, 1932 
253 i91 


July, 1932 
048,605 
129,415 
315,795 
817,445 
192,427 
436,234 
612,410 1,216,540 
$6,785,083 

—29.0 


Total construction (in- 
cluding alterations and 
repairs), estimated cost 
June, 1932 July, 1932 
4,574,229 $5,730, /25 
5,725,147 9,624,538 
5,585,022 5,059,670 
4,099,134 
5,001,775 
2,248,911 
907 


nonresidential build- 


July, 1932 
$3,703,687 
5,587,939 
2,549,543 
2,844,736 
3,013,338 
1,310,407 
1,128,914 


0,138,564 
90198 08 


408,634 
987,748 


,225,574 
,024,460 
,218,027 
149,170 


2,245,677 
5,133,189 


$50,691,135 


$35,247,6 
oo Os 


end of July showed gold reserves down to a) 


loans decreased from 261,318,0000 marks to} 


marks, respectively, as compared with 3,984,-/ 
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American Fleet 


Dwindling Away 


Twelve Vessels of 2,014 
Tons Is 1932 Remnant of 
Hundreds of Vessels 
Totaling 200,000 Tons 


From several hundred vessels of nearly 
200,000 gross tons at the peak of its im- 
portance, the American whaling fleet has 
been gradually reduced to a mere 12'ves- 
sels of 2,014 tons at the close of the 1932 
fiscal year, according to a Department of 
Commerce statement, just issued. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The story of the rise and fall of the 
| American whaling fleet is written in the 
| Statistics Division of the Bureau of Navi- 
gation and Steamboat Inspection, and the 
history that is written there indicates 
the final disappearance of this once im- 
portant fleet. 


Twelve Whalers Left 

According to information made public 
by Assistant Director Arthur J. Tyrer, of 
the Bureau, there existed in the United 
States only 12 whaling vessels of 2,014 
gross tons on June 30, 1932, as compared 
with a record of 198,594 gross tons at 
the close of 1858. 

Since the time the first American 
whalers headed their well-provisioned ves- 
sels away from the New England coast 
late in the 18th century for their search 
|of “swimming treasure,” the headquarters 
for the fleet have moved completely across 
the continent, and today all American 
| Whaling vessels are operated out of San 
| Francisco and Seattle. 

_ Early records of the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion and Steamboat Inspection show a 
whaling fleet of 4,129 gross tons in 1794. 
At this time, the number of vessels in the 
fleet was not a matter of record. 


Progress of Fleet 

The progress of the fleet was not 
steady and smooth. In 1798, the fleet 
dropped to 763 tons. The record does not 
indicate whether this reduction was the 
result of natural hazards on the high 
seas or an unprofitable turn of the in- 
dustry. 

From the latter date the fleet expanded 
with more or less regularity until in 1803 
it totaled 12,390 gross tons. By 1814 the 
fleet had shrunk to 562 gross tons, prob- 
ably as a result of the war of 1812. 

From that point, the whaling fleet en- 
tered upon a more substantial period of its 
history, and by 1820 it totaled 36,445 gross 
tons and nine years later it reached the 
then record of 57,284 tons only to slip 
back the next year to 39,705 gross tons. 


At Peak in 1858 

The 1830 slump apparently served as ai 
breathing spell preparatory to increased 
whaling activity, and in the next year 
owners of 82,797 gross tons indicated that 
their vessels were in the whaling fleet of 
the United States. By 1845 the tonnage 
increased to 190,903 with the peak of all 
| time in this trade reached in 1858 when 
| 198,594 tons were listed in the fleet. 

That marked the zenith of the whaling 
fleet, and from that date until now the 
size of the whaling fleet has steadily di- 
minished. 

The first record of the number of the 
vessels in the fleet appears for 1868, ex- 
actly 10 years after the peak. In that 





| year, 349 vessels of 78,486 gross tons were 


shown in the fleet. 


Present Life of Fleet 

The recent and current history of the 
whaling fleet is told simply in the follow- 
ing figures: 

In 1900 there were 42 vessels of 9,899 
gross tons; 1910, 36 vessels of 9,308 gross 
tons; 1920, 26 vessels of 3,901 tons; 1930, 
14 vessels of 6,940 tons; 1931, 13 vessels of 
6,627 tons, and in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1932, there were 12 vessels of 
2,014 tons. The fleet today is made up of, 
11 steam vessels and one motor. In the 
day when whalers were an important part 
| of the merchant fleet of the United States 
virtually each one was a sailing craft. 








similar balance of 1,842,860,000 lei in the 1931 
period. While. the shrinkage in value of ad 
| ports is the result of the restricted purchasing 
| power of the urban population, lower prices 
| of the principal Rumanian export commodities 
— Soanenesine for the total value de« 
se of exports, the tonnage shi 
ing that of 1931. . deat intl 
+ 


oe 
Switzerland.—The second quarter of 

| Was the most abnormal one - many <i 
it witnessed the imposition of numerous 
quotas and higher tariffs, concluding with 
the adoption of the compensation plan, a 
system of developing exports by allotting 
ae orders to countries baying from Switz- 

Foreign trade has been at a record low vole 
ume of exports although only a moderate re- 
duction in imports has taken place. With 
the falling off in trade, railway receipts are 
running about 9 per cent below 1931. While 
this is not a large sum it may mean the dif- 
ference between a surplus and a deficit at 
the close of the year. There is still an ab- 
normally wide spread between wholesale prices 
and living costs. 

Rents are the highest factors but no relief 
is foreseen as building activities are slowin 
up. Money is still plentiful, with the officia 
rate remaining firm at 2 pet cent and the pri- 
vate rate at 1.5 per cent. The gold reserve is 
still materially above the note issue. The 
capital issue market was sluggish and withe 
out noteworthy features. 





94% 
OF REVENUE 
eae ata 


HE Metropolitan 

Edison Company 
serving more than 500 
communities in Penn- 
sylvania with an esti-« 
mated population of 
490,000, derives 94% 
of its total gross oper- 
ating revenue from 

F' electric operations. 

We recommend for in- 
vestment the 5% First Mortgage Bonds 
due 1962 of this Company: Yield 
about 6% at present prices. 
Earnings, before depreciation, are 3.41 
times annual interest requirements on 
all funded debt. 


Write for Circular 
General Utility Securities 
Incorporated 
61 Broadway New York City 
Please send me Circular H 232 


NOOO peer 


Address 
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FEDERAL B 


‘Baby Bond’ Issue 
Will Be Offered 
In South Dakota 


segmenting 
Action Taken Following Rul- 
ing by Attorney General 
That Sale in Small De- 


nominations Is Authorized 





Pierre, S. D., Aug. 20. 


The South Dakota Rural Credits Com- 
mission has announced that it will issue 
$500,000 of “baby bonds” in denomina- 
tions of $50 and $100 for offering to the 
general public, through the office of the 
State Treasurer. The bonds will be of- 
fered before Sept. 1, to run for five years, 
bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent 
per annum. 

The chairman of the Commission, Wal- 
ter E. Willy, stated that action was based 
upon an opinion by the Attorney General, 
M. Q. Sharpe, that the sale of bonds in 
small denominations can be made legally 
under the provisions of the law creating 
the department. He expressed his belief 
that local investors will take advantage 
of the opportunity to secure a higher rate 
of interest than that which the average 
bank pays, and that the bonds will be 
attractive to those who have small 
amounts which they would be glad to in- 
vest. 

The opinion of the Attorney General 
follows in full text: 

Walter M. Willy, Director of Rural Credits, 
Pierre, S. Dak: * 

In reply to your request for my opinion 
on the sale of rural credit bonds in small 
denominations I will say that the law 
governihg such subject is found in section 
9 of chapter 187 of the 1927 Session Laws 
of the State of South Dakota. The pro- 
visions of such law applicable to the ques- 
tion are as follows: 

“All bonds shall be sold upon sealed 
bids and no bonds shall be sold for less 
than par and accrued interest.” 

“The board shall prescribe rules and 
regulations concerning the manner in 
which such bonds and warrants shall be 
sold, paid, and retired, under the pro- 
visions of this chapter.” 

Yower of Credit Board 


There are no other provisions of the 


; U 
law prescribing any details, limitations, 


or methods of the sale of rural credit 
bonds. The legislature has conferred 
upon the rural credit board the power 
to make the rules and regulations for 
the sale of bonds with but two limitations, 
namely; the bonds shall be sold upon 
sealed bids; and no bonds shall be sold 
for less than par and accrued interest. 
The first of these limitations is the 
only one needing any interpretation by 
this office. I have been unable to find 
any legal definition of the words “sealed 
bids.” Interpreting the words most 
strictly against the bond-issuing power, 
however, would mean simply that the 
bonds must be sold to the best bidder, 
and that the bids must be sealed bids; 
meaning thereby that there would be 
secret bids submitted in writing instead 
of a public oral auction. There is no 
requirement in the law that any advertise- 


ment should be made of the sale, nor that | 


all the bonds should be sold to one person, 
nor that the sale should be concluded on 
one particular day; and these are all 
subjects upon which the board may pre- 
scribe rules and regulations. 

There are some authorities to the effect 
that even in cases where bonds are re- 
quired to be sold pursuant to advertise- 
ment and at public bids, that if no bids 
are received the power then exists to sell 
the bonds at private sale—44 C. J. 1215 
McQuillin Municipal Corporations (2nd 
Ed.) Vol. 6 Sec. 2842. 

I understand your problem to be that 
you desire to offer what are commonly 
known as “baby bonds,” in denominations 
of $25, $50, $100, and other multiples 
thereof; and that you desire to sell them 
to the general public in such quantities 
as the public may desire to purchase, and 
that you may have to continue your sales 
from day to day for a period of 30 days 
or longer. 


Regluations Suggested 

I would suggest, therefore, that the 
Rural Credit Board prescribe either a 
separate general resolution of rules and 
regulations for the sale of bonds, or else 
as a part of the resolution authorizing 
this particular issue, that advertisement 
of the sale of these bonds shall be pub- 
lished in such manner as the board shall 
deem advisable; and that the sale of 
said bonds, or all or any part thereof, 
commence on a date specified, and that 
said sale may be adjourned from day to 
day; and that the board will reserve the 
right to reject any or all bids; that said 
bids must be submitted in writing, sealed, 
and accompanied by the purchase price 
of the bonds for which a bid is made. 

The resolution might also prescribe the 
place at which bids will be received and 
that they will be publicly opened each 
day at a certain hour, and bonds sold to 
the best bidders in such amounts as 


their bids may prescribe until all the is- | 


sue is sold. All details of the sale pro- 
cedure not conflicting with the two limi- 
tations above set forth should be provided 
for in the resolution and the various de- 
tails of the kind of sale you desire to 
make can be provided for under the rule 
and regulation making power conferred by 
the statute. 

I would also submit for your considera- 
tion the proposition of first offering the 
entire issue of bonds in one block or se- 
ries, at the rate of interest you may pre- 
scribe, and then providing—if there are 
no satisfactory bidders—that the issue be 
offered in smaller component parts as 
bidders may ®id for, following the methods 
of daily sales above indicated in this 
opinion. 


As suggested in my recent meeting with | 


your board, I shall be glad to work out 
all the details of this resolution for you, 
so that a legal issue of the so-called baby 
bonds may be offered to the public, and 
for which issue this office will give its 
opinion as to the legality, and which I 
will also personally approve as a member 
of the State Bond Board prescribed by 
chapter 200 of the 1923 Session Laws of 
the State of South Dakota. 


Aircraft in Service Found 


Chiefly of New Construction 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


power, 126; 901 to 1,300 horsepower, 128; 
and 1,301 or more horsepower, 24. 
As to seating’ capacity, it was found 


that of the total number of licensed and | 


unlicensed aircraft the greatest number 
in any one seating capacity classification 
was that for 3-pluce designs. These num- 
bered 4,914. Those of Other seating ca- 
pacities (including crew) were: 1-place, 
1,018; 2-place, 2,873; 4-place, 759; 5-place, 
371; 6-place, 314; 7 to 10-place, 300; 11 to 
15-place, 163; and 16-place and over, 31. 
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Rate of Decrease in Revenue 


ternal Revenue figures show. The de- 
crease in cigar production which has gone 
on for mare than a decade continued last 
fiscal year when 5,174,805,776 cigars were 
withdrawn  tax-paid for consumption. 
Cigarette consumption fell off to slightly 
more than its 1928 fiscal year total; 105,- 
846,109,436 were withdrawn for consump- 
tion. Chewing and smoking tobacco es- 
tablished a new record low for the last 
11 years with only 322,356,476 pounds be- | 
ing withdrawn. 


crease in its income tax returns. The 
heaviest decline between the fiscal years 


| 


cent of decrease, 1932 compared with 1931. 
















*1930 
PIBDAME se cciccsocccscccceses $6,656 ,679.87 
BMIBERD cccdvccccccepescedesess 137,604.18 
Arizona .. . 2,826,937.57 
Arkansas . ° 3,037,942.90 
California ° 125,883,479.78 
Colorado . . 12,048,415.24 
Connecticut ° 45,455,009.09 
DelawAre .....ccccccces ée 39,103,447.39 
District of Columbia ........ 14,784,495.31 
PIOTIGR os cccccccccccccesesasce 11,083,543.67 
TQOORHIA on ccccccscccvccesooece 12,145,703.93 
Hawali .. 5,297,865.60 
1 EGRRO. .ccceceococeece 827,520.24 
BEIEIUOND <0 n00cnescesncdsecdceses 223,375,181.25 
Indiana 23,340,083.40 
| Iowa . 12,842,980.11 
Kansas 16,668,215.25 


Kentucky 14,946,102.36 
| Louisiana 10,569,453.72 
Maine ..... 7,927,776.95 
Maryland ....ccscccocsccccsce 35,954,364.87 
Massachusetts .....ceceeseees 109,682,905.39 
Michigan ......cccccccvccccccs 127,674,886.58 
Minnesota ......cccccece 28,598 ,449.59 
Mississippi ......csseeee0 2,045,860.55 
PEEL ss cccoecnte 50,541,909.08 
Montana .. 2,530,550.18 
Nebraska 5,308,927.51 
Nevada ........ 1,321,422.00 
| New Hampshire 3,286,548.18 
New Jersey .... 94,812,132.61 
New Mexico ..... 857,926.60 
New York ...cccchocser 830,165,401.16 
North Carolina ...... 16,981,344.25 
North Dakota ...... 524,081.49 
RIO oc cccccvccced eee 126,149,812.07 
Oklahoma ........ eee 17,871,762.23 
RONEN 6.5 need00:05 5,376,369.59 
Pennsylvania 213,043,915.72 
Rhode Island . 13,862,736.50 
South Carolina 2,801,519.53 
South Dakota . 839,792.55 
| Tennessee ..... 12,294,322.82 
RORRB) c.cssedus 36,963,243.66 
REE cc vecccenete 3,121,739.87 
Vermont °....cccoce 2,145,858.54 
i erry 18,591,562.25 
Washington ....... 13,643 ,704.92 
| West Virginia ..... 9,450,806.64 
Wisconsin ........- 34,133,678.46 
Wyoming ......... 723,257.08 
OO i ciceniseninvcnesesades $2,410,259,230.28 
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From Income Taxes Retarded 


Fourth of Federal Receipts for Year Also 
Shown to Be From Tobacco Levy 


1931 and 1932 was 66 per cent in Colo- 
rado. Arizona was second with a 61 per 
cent shrinkage, and Montana third with 


56 per cent. 
was 43 per cent. 


The average for the country 


Nevada and the Philippines both show 
a slight increase in total internal reve- 
nue collections, but all other States and 
collection districts report decreases for the 
fiscal year just closed. 

The Bureau collected $332,363,707 from 


refunds of $251,780, 


41931 
$4,308 287.33 
133,967.34 
2,194,489.36 
1,816,021.07 
93,581,718.21 
15,272,280.48 
34,994,157.00 
32,877,127.68 
12,716,156.42 
7,838,885.72 
6 389,386.65 
4,382,130.58 
684,846.69 
173,675,584.39 
19,095,104.02 
9,897,154.72 
13,339,596.77 
10,711,005.82 
7,666,903.02 
6,394,203.48 
28,457,996.13 
83,431 ,473.80 
102,367,974.93 
20,803,001.79 
1,502,901.33 
40,906,842.29 
1,690,246.63 
4,572,597.92 
1,298,180.88 
2,773,611.63 
71,657,935.81 
608,380.85 
614,960,831.29 
13,720,308.43 
351,632.42 
96,002,613.37 
14,657,487.68 
4,110,735.83 
174,242,933.09 
10,856,222.66 
1,807,156.90 
719,403.69 
9,284,228.52 
31,604,743.66 
2,321,787.30 
1,700,259.06 
19,206,733.19 
10,629,177.47 
8,669,578.36 
26,584,218.69 
570,295.04 


$1,860,040,497.39 


203, 


4 


41932 
$2,263,032.46 
122,856.31 
858,152.43 
978,787.85 
61,569,288,.21 
5,147,909.08 
19,055,628.40 
15,232,162.06 
7,449,921.97 
5,138,081.61 


10,891,705.72 
6,166,137.45 
6,864,416.78 
5,618,695.60 
5,219,132.10 
3,938,861.50 
21,822,803.17 
45,075,317.11 
55,141 ,031.33 
12,987 ,338.35 
776,146.13 
25,471,348.91 
750,726.29 
3,030,186.45 
1,299,099.85 
1,467,083.04 
42,808,281.93 
355,711.18 
348,550,738.13 
11,464,232.47 


414,637.23 
5,456,702.93 
17,449,444.86 


857,835.45 
13,324,786.33 
5,371,290.87 
4,982,273.39 
15,156,868.27 


345,616.28 | 


$1,056,756,697.54 


| additional tax assessments during the fis- 
Every State except Nevada showed a de-|cal year and refunded $80,583,504, leaving 
an excess of additional assessments over | 


+ 
Comparative receipts from income tax, fiscal years 1930, 1931, and 1932, by States; also per 


Pct. 
47 


8 
61 


43 


*Includes third and fourth quarterly installment payments of the tax on incomes for 1928 
and the first and second quarterly installment payments of the tax on incomes for 1929. 

7Includes third and fourth quarterly installment payments of the tax on incomes for 1929 
and the first and second quarterly installment payments of the tax on incomes for 1930. 

tIncludes third and fourth quarterly installment payments of the tax on incomes for 1930 


and the first and second quarterly installment payments of the tax on incomes for 1931. 


roads (act of July 18, 1914). 


of 1928, for the fiscal years 1931 and 1932: 








respectively, for the fiscal year 1931. 





§Includes $15,346.36 for 1930, $11,311.92 for 1931, $7,614.31 for 1932, income tax on Alaska rail- 


RECAPITULATION 


The following table gives a recapitulation of receipts, by general sources, under 
the titles in the Revenue Act of 1926 and corresponding parts in the Revenue Act 


Note.—Income tax represents approximately 68 per cent and miscellaneous taxes 32 per 
cent in the collections for the fiscal year 1932, as compared with 77 per cent and 23 per cent 
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struction was considerably below normal; 
however, a fair-sized program of miscellane- 
ous telephone construction work was under 
way in several localities. Metal mining con- 
tinued on a considerably curtailed basis, but 
gold mining showed a steady increase. A 
further seasonal decrease in coal mining was 
noted. Oil production was under normal. 

An increase in coal mining was noted. Oil 
noted and additional highway contracts let 
|during the month included sppronimately 
/60 miles of oil surfacing. A slight seasonal 
increase in railroad maintenance-of-way and 
train-service activities occurred, while forces 
in other railroad departments showed a fur- 
ther moderate decrease. 


+ + 

improvement occurred 
in the industrial-employment situation in 
July. Increased schedules and forces were 
reported in plants manufacturing corsets, 
| hats, cigars, shirts, oil burners, silverware and 
silk, while normal operations prevailed in the 
factories producing airplane parts, collapsible 
SUDeR, felt slippers, shoes, and automobile 

res. 

A number of plants continued to work on 
}@ curtailed basis but reported increases in 
forces employed, including concerns making 
metal products, shears, hatters’ fur, electric 
lamps, silks, ball bearings, brass goods, elastic 
webbing, furniture, and clocks. Further re- 
| ductions in forces occurred in plants produc- 
|ing brass and metal goods, firearms, shirts, 
| underwear, paper boxes, brushes, and auto- 
matic machines. 

Several establishments were reported as 
closed, including a rubber-goods concern, a 
silk mill, a cotton-goods plant, an aytomo- 
bile factory, and a furniture-hardwa: mill, 
|The railroad shops worked on fairly satis- 
|factory schedules. No large building projects 
were started. Highway construction con- 
tinued to employ a large force of men. 

Work on State institutions also engaged 
many men. A large number of people have 
been absorbed at shore and country resorts 
and on golf courses throughout the State. 
Sufficient labor was available for all require- 
ments. 


oe 
Connecticut.—Some 


+ + + 
Delaware.—Industrial employment showed a 
slight improvement during the past 30 days. 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of Aug. 20 


New York, Aug. 20.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
Austria (schilling; coos Ads 


| 










Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

China 
China 
China 
China 
China 


Belgium (belga) .. «. 13.8782 

| Bulgaria (lev) ....... «- . - 7200 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ... e- 2.9596 
Denmark krone) .......+++++ ++ 18.4841 
England (pound, sterling) .. . 346.9041 
Finland (markka) ......+++ ° 1.5280 
France (franc) ... .+.++++« «+ _3,9207 
Germany (reichsmark) .... e - 7992 
Greece (drachma) .....-. ° -6339 
Holland (guilder) ... +. 40.2600 
Hungary (pengo) . 17.4500 
Italy (lira) ..... 5.1223 
Norway (krone) . 17.3953 

| Poland (zloty) .. 11.1825 
| Portugal (escudo) . 3.1500 
|} Roumania (let) ...-sscccesseseceees .5979 
Spain (peseta) .......++. 8.0492 
Sweden (Krona) ....sececesceceseeee 17.8092 
19.4664 


(Chefoo tael) .... 
(Hankow tael) ... 
(Shanghai tael) .. 
(Tientsin tael) ... 
(Hongkong dollar) 











China (Mexican dollar) » 20.9062 
| China (Tientsin or Pelyang dollar).. 21.2500 
| China (Yuan dollar) .......-e+eeeee 20.9166 
| India (TUPOE) 2... cerececeeceecceencs 26.0500 
India (TUPEE) ..... sc eeeeeevereneens 26.0500 
JAPAN (YEON) .....ccerccccccecccccces 22.6250 
Singapore (3.8.) (dollar) ...ceceseees 40.0625 
Vanada (dollar) ......+ssseeees oecces 87.1614 
CUBR (DORO) “oc cscceccccccangee eeoees 99.9109 
MeXicO (PeOSO) .......sseevevevereces 28 .6466 
Newfoundland (dollar) ..cccseeseees 86 .9625 


Argentina (peso, gold) .. 
Brazil (milreis) ..... 

Chile (peso) .... 
Uruguay (peso) 
COlOMDIA (PSO) socecccvceceres 


rom Page 5.] 


The bottle-cap and toothpaste-tube concerns | 


Employmnt Tendencies During the Month 
Are Summarized by Department of Labor 


increased operations somewhat; however, the 
leather, textile, and fiber plants showed lit- 


duced forces on cur 


house, 


tailed schedules. 


tle change, and these plants worked with re- 


Building operations were confined to the 
erection of several schools throughout the 
State, a welfare home, and a moving-picture | 

Many railroad employes have been re- 
called, due to shipping of potatoes from the 
lower sections of the State. The Highway 


Department announced that 600 additional 
men will soon be employed on two highway 


projects. 


| workers during the 


! 
the ‘farming centers. 


a 


next 30 days. 


+ + 


The seasonal running of canning factories, 
packing corn and tomatoes, will absorb many 
Harvest- 
ing of the cucumbers, cantaloupe, and huck- 
leberry crops provided some employment in| 


District of Columbia.—The general surplus 
of labor apparent throughout the month in- 
cluded skilled artisans arriving from other 
sections of the country, anticipating employ- 
ment on the large Federal building projects 
that are in course of construction. 


Permits 


for private building operations in the District 


men. 


erations and, 


houses, 


mal. The baking 


Improvements to streets and utility exte 
sions and repairs engaged the services 
many resident laborers. 
establishments reported fairly satisfactory op- 

in most instances, 
usual forces employed 


ha 


establishments, 


for the month of July totaled in excess of | 
$648,500, and when these various projects are | 
well under way they will offer additional em- 
ployment to the available building-trades | 


oft 


The manufacturing 


da their 


» except the printing 
which worked somewhat below nor- | 
dairying 


plants, and ice-cream and beverage concerns 


| many people. 
+ 

ing-trades men. 
The seasonal enter: 
the month 


ing the month. 


pair work. 
Additional 
awarded in 


highwa 
August, 


plus of farm hel 
State. 


Aug. 23.) 





Report oO 





- 


+ + 


y contracts are 


which when under way | 
will absorb many of the unemployed. A sur- 
P prevailed throughout the | 


f Income ar 


were seasonally busy, offering employment to 


Georgia.—No appreciable improvement was 
noted in industrial employment during July. 
A surplus of all classes of labor obtained, 
most noticeable among clerical help and build- 
The majority of the indus- 
trial” establishments were in operation but 
on part-time schedules with curtailed forces. 
prises that closed during 
included a cottonseed-oil 
peanut shelling, lumber, sugar, and fertilizer 

lants, and the woodworking and stave mills. 

ailroad repair shops that operated on a 5- 
day-week basis were closed for one week dur- 
n Building and construction 
work under way included several Federal proj- | 
ects, State highway grading and paving, the 
erection of several oil and gas stations, 
number of dwellings, and remodeling and r 


mill, 


to be 


(Conditions in other States as sum- 
marized by the Department will be 
printed in full text in the issue of 


4 | could Lee compel a rescission of the con- 


.|or in equity whereby the defendant com- 


id Balenis Sheet Items 
Of St. Louis Southwestern Lines for Month) 


Refund by Agent 
Not Required by 
Policy Rescission 


Cancellation by Company 
After Taking Effect Held 
Not to Obligate Agent to 
Return Commission 


{Continued from Page 4.] 
thereafter rescinded and cancelled at Lee’s 
request on the terms proposed by him on 
the sole ground that he claimed he had 
been promised a rebate of a part of the 
commission which had not been paid to 
him by the plainntiff. 

While the defendant company and Lee 
might agree to a rescission of the con- 
tract of insurance and the cancellation 
of the policy for any reason or no rea- 
son at all, they could not thereby deprive 


| the plaintiff of the commission paid to 
him by the company unless such rescission 





U. S. TREASUR 















This Month 
GENERAL FUND 
Receipts: 
Internal revenue— 
Tmcomie tax .....scccsccess sees $7,295,644.36 
Miscellaneous internal revenue 35,345,129.28 
Total ....cccccves Covcce &iesve $42,640,773.64 
Customs ..... eovceee eeevcccee 14,466,663.78 
Miscellaneous receipts— 
Proceeds of Government-owned 
securities— 
Railroad securities ...... 503.89 
All others .......+.++ 342,530.36 
Panama Canal tolls, etc 954,261.40 
Other miscellaneous ..........  1,964,191.96 
Total ...... seeteceesesccceces $60,368,925.03 
Expenditures: 
General ..... seecsccesceccescesss $142,380,368.30 
Public debt— 
Interest .....++-+08 secccscesses 8,847,617.06 
Refunds of receipts— 
Customs ........- eececccceccces 560,534.77 
Internal revenue 3,253,554.85 
_ Postal deficiency .. 10,000,000.00 
Panama Canal ..........-. 434,131.38 
Agricultural marketing fund *715,177.22 


Adjusted-service certificate fund 
Civil-service retirement fund.... 
Foreign Service retirement fund 








was for some legally sufficient cause from 
which an agreement to repay the com- 
| mission would be implied by law. 


An agreement to rebate, such as Lee 
claims was made, is expressly forbidden 
by Ch. 44. P 1105, Comp. St. 1929, and by 
Ch. 44, P 1120, Comp. St. 1929, is made a 
misdemeanor punishable by fine or im- 
prisonment. ' 


The claimed agreement to rebate was 
illegal and no recovery could be had 
| thereon by Lee against the plaintiff, nor 


tract of insurance or a caricellation of the 
policy on that ground. Such an agree- 
ment is not a ground recognized in law 


pany might maintain an action for a 
rescission or cancellation of the policy. 


Refund Not in Contract 


There. is nothing in either rule proving 
that. after the policy became effective as 
a contract of insurance and the commis- 
sion is paid to the agent that on a re- 
scission and cancellation the agent was 
to refund to the defendant any part of 
his commission included in the unearned 
premium returned to the insured. The 
company prepared the rules, which are a 
part of the contract, and if it desired to 
cover cases of this kind it should have 
| So provided therein in specific terms. The 
parties having failed to contract in this 
respect we cannot remake the contract 
for them. 


Where, as in this case, the plaintiff, as 
agent of the defendant company, had 
earned and been paid his commission 
under his contract with the defendant 
company and the contract of insurance 
is rescinded and the policy cancelled by 
the mutual consent of the insurer and 
insured without any legally sufficient 
grounds for a rescission of the contract 





District of Columbia (see note 1) 2,123,829.45 
TOCA] cccccgovcccscccssecccccce $166,889,858.59 
| Excess of expenditures ........++.. $106,520,933.56 
| —— 
SPECIAL FUNDS 
| Receipts: 
Applicable to public debt retire- 
ments— 
Other ...c00. scecccccesececeeeces $1,045,403.30 
Total ....cccccecsccccescvcccess $1,045,403.30 
Expenditures: 
tHET ..cccccccccccccccccccccsees $5,729,967.84 
Total ....ccccscccccccccccsess $5,729,967.84 
Excess of expenditures ..... eecccce $4,684,564.54 


SUMMARY OF GENERAL AND c 
SPECIAL FUNDS 
$60,368,925.03 


Total general fund receipts ....... 
Total special fund receipts ....... 1,045,403.30 
IEE a5.565 5 00 535,60 69 RES S OMpececes $61,414,328.33 


Total general fund expenditures. .$166,889,858.59 
Total special fund expenditures... 5,729,967.84 


SOO e scenes eee eeeeeeeeneeees $172,619,826.43 
Excess of expenditures ............$111,205,498.10 


TRUST FUNDS 


Receipts: 
District of Columbia ............ $700,478.75 
Government life insurance fund  4,395,333.06 
DURE he ccccccsnsctectesesescoccs 3,038,008.31 
| SOE rer Terre eer eT Tete $8,133,820.12 


Expenditures: 
vernment life insurance fund— 
Policy losses, etc . 
Investments 


$1,503,225.25 
2,645,185.03 





rrr 11,212,410.40 
DOOR. 6.900 cesiedscvtecsccces sees $15,360,820.68 
Excess of receipts or credits....0.. ...e++seees: 
Excess of expenditures ........ sees $7,227,000.56 





*Excess of credits (deduct). 

Receipts and expenditures for June reaching 

Note 1.—Expenditures for the District of Co 
States are charged against the amount to be a 
thorized amount is expended. After that they 
trict under trust funds. For total expenditur 
general fund: and under trust funds should be 


| 





or cancellation of the policy, no agree- 


| Title II.—Income tax $1 960,040, 497.39 $1 056.796 697 le ae 
| K—EEOOMND TOK cccccccccesstcccccccceececs ° ,860,040,497. ,056,756 697.54 | i 
Title IIIl.—Estate tax ...........000 48,078,326.89 47,422,313.00 — repay to the insurer the son of 
Title IV.—Tax on tobacco products... 444/276.502.62 398,578,618.56 | His commission included in the unearned 
Title V.—Admissions and dues .............+000 14,256,587.29 11,063,193.01| premium returned to the insured. 
Title VI.—Excise tax on pistals and revolvers 137,921.37 87,358.40 2 
Title VII.—Special taxes, narcotics .................2...., 607,339.54 521,162.86] We have not been cited to any case, nor 
Sie vats tamp taxes, documentary, etc., and playing ai ae pinned have we been able to find any which sup- 
Title IX.—Distilied ‘spirits, including special taxes /2/1!'!: 10/432/064.49 8:703,963.27 | Port defendant's contention. 
Miscellaneous, including delinquent taxes under repealed Previous Decision Cited 
MM TAS Gon a Cre te35S5 se bo varek s MESA RHC aVS Seek cee an a 3,445,918.44 2,354,916.43 
sieasae oer etaane —_________ | We have been cited to the following 
ONE den ain veneecds ina Hans nee tibwsaexsoi sea tone teases $2,428,228,754.22 $1,557,729,042.64| cases by the defendant as supporting its 


contention: 


“Milwaukee Mechanics, Ins. Co. v. War- 
ren (Cal.), 89 Pac. 93. Ryder-Couger Co. 
v. Carreston (Wash.), 101 Pac. 498. Na- 
tional Union Fire Ins. Co. v. Nason (Cal.), 
131 Pac. 755. Salley v. Amicable Life Ins. 
Co. (Texas), 4S. W. (2d) 35. Hill v. Aetna 
Ins. Co. (Ark.), 21 8S. W. (2d) 180. 


| A careful examination thereof shows 
| the cases not to be in point. In each 
of the cases cited the contract between the 
agent and the insurance company ex- 
pressly provided that the agent should re- 
pay to the company the amount of the 
commission on premiums returned to the 


=e by the insurer on cancelled poli- 
cies. 


In 14 R. C. L., p. 871, sec. 42, it is said: 
“But when a policy-has been cancelled 
and the unearned premiums returned to 
the insured the insurer cannot recover 
from the agent who negotiated the insur- 


ance any part of the commission paid, 
unless it was so agreed.” 


See also Hay v. American Union Fire 
Ins. Co., 167 N. €. 82, 83 S. E. 241, Ann. 
Cas., 1916, A 1129 and note. 

Judgment Is Affirmed 

We hold that where an insurance com- 
pany has rescinded a contract of insur- 
ance and cancelled the policy without a 
legally sufficient cause therefor and re- 
turned to the insured the unearned pre- 
mium thereon, it cannot recover any part 
of the commission paid to the agent in- 
cluded therein, in the absence of an ex- 
press agreement to that effect. 


It follows from what has been said that 
the judgment entered in this case is the 
only judgment warranted in law, that be- 
ing true the defendant was not entitled 


nor was there prejudicial error committed 
in the giving of the instruction complained 
of, the judgment is ther€fore affirmed. 





Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


Changes of status among State bank 
members of the Federal Reserve System 
during the week ended Aug. 19, made pub- 
lic by the Federal Reserve Board, Aug. 





| 20, were: 


| 
Admitted to 
Bank, Eden, Texa: 


Absorption of National Bank: Citizens 
Trust Co., Adams, N. Y., member, capital, 
$15C,000;' has absorbed the Farmers National 
Bank of Adams, capital $100,000, and changed 
its title to ‘Citizens and Farmers Trust Co.,” 
a member. 

Closed Bahk Reopened: Farmers & Mer- 
chants Bank, Provo, Utah, member, capital, 
$100,000. 


Membershi 
S$, Capital, 


Eden 


B State 
50,000. 


HE monthly report of selected income and balance sheet items of the St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway Lines as reported to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion and made public by that body on Aug. 20 follows: 


| 
| 


| Net railway operating income 


Other income 
Total income 
Rent. interest and ot. 
Net income 


her deductions. 


Balance sheet items, June 30, 1932: 
Funded debt maturing within 6 months...... 


Leans and bills payable 


Cash 








Investment in stocks, bonds, etc., other than 


*Deficit, 


those of affiliated companies 


St. Louis Soutnwestern Ry. 





Irn r— Six months—— 
1932 1931 1932 1931 
*$10,856 $451,615 $17,395 $958,113 

10,130 11,045 67,752 70,822 
*726 462,660 85,147 1,028,935 
288,723 250,574 1,603,736 1,485,601 
*289,449 212,085+ =*1,517,589 *456,665 
255,000 SBRBO0  .nrcccccce eepesconte 
bigaksadae 9,012,500 ..cesccece sever asec 
551,926 1,468,903 ...0008 ee Oreeescees 
13,002 17,502) cesccccce evescccses 


to a directed verdict on his counterclaim | 


opportunity of exchanging their holdings on 
the basis of share for share of the preferred 
stocks of the Associated Gas & Electric Com- 
pany? 

A. Yes, sir, it does. 

Q. Does the offer state that the Associated 
Company is paying dividends? 

A. Yes, sir. 

'Q. What does it say in that respect? . 

A. “The Associated Company is paying cu- 
mulative dividends at the rate of $3.50, and 
an additional noncumulative dividend of 50 
cents per share per annum, making a total of 
$4 per share receivable by you as compared 
wit dividends of not exceeding $3.50 per 
share on stock of Consumers Electric Service 
Corporation now held by you. In other words, 
your present returm will at once become 8 per 
cent instead of 7 per cent.” 

Q. In addition to increasing the return on 
the investment 1 per cent, does the circular 
call attention to some of the other advan- 
tages that are claimed? 

A. It does. 

Q. What are they? 

A. It points out four additional  advan- 
tages; the first one is greater marketability, 
and the circular goes on to say: “There are 
now over 6,500 Associated shareholders, the 
majority of whom are also customers. Excel- 
lent markets exist in large financial centers of 
the country, while quotations are printed 
daily in the principal eastern newspapers. 

“The second item: A security will be ob- 
tained which carries a very satisfactory in- 
vestment rating of BAA in Moody's. 

“Third: Greater stability of earnings by 
reason of the location of properties in nine 
States. 

“Fourth: Each share of Associated preferred 
is backed by 300 per cent of physical prop- 
erty, power and gas plants, transmission lines, 
meters and so forth, including also the prop- 
erty of the Consumers Electric Service Cor- 
poration.” 

Q. We turn to the dividend record of the 
original series preferred stock. The dividend | 
was at the rate of 6 per cent on the par value 
thereof, was it not? 

| 
| 
| 





A. It was, from the years 1906 to 1917. 
a 2 

Q. Was the dividend paid every year during 
the period just mentioned? 

A. Yes, éir. 

Q. Were they paid in 1917? 

A. During the year 1917 the dividends were | 
paid. 

Q. Were dividends peta on the preferred 
stock from 1917 to 1922? 

A. No, sir. | 

Q. From 1922 onward, how was it? 

A. Since 1922 the regular dividend of $3.50| 
per share has been paid. Extra dividends 
were also paid at an amount of 50 cents per | 
share per year from April 1, 1925, to Oct. 1,| 


| 





| 


Kansas Official Opposes 
Blue Sky Law Exemptions | 


Topexa, Kans., Aug. 20. | 


Every security offered for sale in Kansas 
should be required to qualify under the| 
State Blue Sky law, according to Blue, 
Sky Commissioner Carl Newcomer, who} 
in a statement issued Aug. 16, declared | 
only United States securities and Kansas | 
| municipal bonds should be exempted from 
scrutiny of his department. Mr. New- 
comer would remove all exempfions that 
now stand in the law enabling bonds, | 
|debentures or notes listed-on recognized 
| stock exchanges to be sold in Kansas with- 
out complying with the law relating to 
Sale of securities. 


Commissioner Newcomer stated that) 
|about $15,000,000 worth of bonds of dis- 
| tricts within two Southern States (Texas 
|and Florida) were sold to 235,000 Kansas 
investors. Most of these bonds now are | 
in default, he said. 

| “We are also informed that about $91,- 
| 000,000 worth of bonds of foreign govern- 
ments, states, cities and industrial organ- 
izations were sold in Kansas and two- 
thirds of these now are in default,” 
Commissioner Newcomer said. “The State 
Legislature seemed to think that listing 
}of stocks on the large stock exchanges 
was a guaranty of their value, so they 
were exempted from complying with the 
Biue Sky law. I think these exemptions 
should be removec and foreign govern- 
ments and*the industrial organizations | 
|in this country should be required to 
furnish the ‘same qualifications as our 
own industries before they can sell their 
‘securities in this State.” 














Regrouping of Preferred Capital Stock 
Of Associated Gas System Is Described 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


| over three pages of your report really means? 


y STATEMENT 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures 


at the Close of Business Aug. 18, 1932 
Made Public Aug. 20, 1932 


Corresponding Coremecnsing 
Period Last Fiscal Year Period Fisca 
Year 1933 Year 1932 
$12,890,111.57 $23,998,896 .53 $36,099,402.81 

26,980,881.95 77,771,711.98 78,316,552.29 


$39,870,993.52 $101,770,608.51 $114,415,955.10 


22,812,943.10 33,342,767.45 57,292,450.28 
200,331.89 5,360.89 711,030.60 
567,467.91 699,870.50 936,132.92 
883,906.47 2,148,929.92 2,818,926.47 
3,635,506.03 8,397,280.71 9,692,212.57 


$67,971,148.92  $146,364,817.38 $185,866,708.14 


$170,657,298.75  $341,159,140.26 $417,203,649.73 


2,284,554.57 21,616,261.31 12,810,779.39 
1,119,902.45 1,447,913.41 2,575,973.30 
5,021 ,681.93 9,485,819.45 11,041,764.18 
15,000,000.00 15,078,597.56 15,000,000.00 
1,069,802.53 1,793,311.83 2,106,029:66 
31,514,350.72 *293,607.79 60,414,034.78 
eevcecvcrces 100,000,000.00 ..........+-5- 
evvcccccvecs 20,850,000.00 20,850,000.00 
Cossecessree 416,000.00 215,000.00 
2,665,627.10 5,030,939.10 6,337,472 26 


$229,333,219.05 
$161,362,070.13 


$516,584,375.13 
$370,219,557.75 


$548,554,703.50 
$362,687 ,995.36 





| 
| 





$1,198,747.16 $2,813,717.90 $3,853 ,923.90 | 

$1,198,747.16 $2,813,717.90 ~- $3,853,923.90 | 
$1,946,111.37 $7,090,278.84 $4,290,169.45 
$1,946,111.37 $7,090,278.84 $4,290,169.45 
$747,364.21 $4,276,560.94 $436,245.55 

$67,971,148.92 $146,364,817.38 $185,866,708.i4)| 
1,198,747.16 2,813,717.90 3,853,923.90 


$189,720,632.04 


$548,554,703.50 
4,290,169.45 


$552,844,872.95 
$363 ,124,240.91 


$149,178,535.28 


$516,584,375.13 
7,090,278.84 


$523 674,653.97 
$374,496,118.69 


$69,169,896.08 


$229,333,219.05 
1,946,111.37 


$231,279,330.42 
$162,109,434.34 


$842,097.71 $957,010.45 $1,866,362.75 

4,252,354.16 13,420,496 .48 13,559,951.14 
588,134.30 6,644,034.44 1,411,622.20 | 

$5,682,586.17 $21,021,541.37 $16,837,936.09 


$3,540,410.71 
8,281,014.57 


$4,380,053.48 


$1,423,593.03 
10,103,557.69 


4,449,793.19 


1,404,633.17 373,469.84 1,890,179.17 
$7,278,019.39 $12,194,895.12 $16,373,790.25 
OTTO ee $8,826,646.25 $464,145.84 


the Treasury in July are included, 
lumbia representing the share of the United | 
dvanced from the general fund until the au- 
are charged against the revenues of the Dis- 
es the items for District of Columbia under 
added. 





1927, making the total dividend during that 
riod $4 r share. 

Pee The omer to the shareholders of Con- 

sumers Electric Service Corporation was dated 

Feb. 19, 1925? 

A., That is correct. 

Q. Since 1928, how have the dividends on 
this and other classes of preferred stock been 
made payable? 

A. they have been made payable in Class A 
stock or cash, at the option of the holders of 
the stock. 

Q. This plan was adopted by the company | 
in 1926? 

A. Yes, sir. 


+ + 

Q. Briefly stated, does it mean that the 
holders ‘of the preferred stock may take their 
dividend in Class A stock or in cash? 

A. It does. 

Q. At the option of the holders? 

A. At the option of the holder. 

Q. Is that what this quotation of the min- 
utes of the Board of Directors reproduced in 


| 


A. Yes, sir. 
(Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 


STATE-BANKING 


Value of Minerals | 
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Produced Durmg ~ 
Year Falls Third — 





Decrease to Three Billions 


Attributed Both to Lower 
Prices Per Unit and to 
Reduced Production 





[Continued from Page 1.1 
was 898,011,000 barrels, valued at $1,070,- 
200,000, fell off to 851,081,000 barrels last 


year, worth $550,630,000. The production 


of natural gas declined from 1,943,421,000,- 
000 cubiz feet, valued at $416,090,000, in 
1930 to 1,637,000,000,000 cubic feet, worth 
$350,000,000 last year. 

The coke output, which was 47,972,021 
short tons, valued at $209,137,262 in 1930, 
declined to 33,483,886 tons, worth $161,- 
608,724 last year. 

Cement showed a reduction from 160,- 
846,350 barrels to 128,325,382 barrels, as 
the value decreased from $231,249,287 to 
$132,528,789. The output of stone, placed 
in 1930 at ‘126,996,340 short tons, valued 
at $178,948,611, dropped to 96,200,000 tons, 
worth $131,248,000, in 1931. 





Individual Debits Increase 
In Week Ended Aug. 17 


Debits to individual accounts, as re= 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week end- 
ing Aug. 17, aggregated $6,138,000,000, or 
6 per cent above the total reported for 
the preceding week and 29 per cent be- 
low the total for the corresponding week 
of last year. . 


Aggregate debits for the 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $5,717,- 
000,000, as compared with $5,386,000,000 
the preceding week and $8,093,000,000 the 
week ending Aug. 19 of last year. 





Eligible Securities List 
Changed in Massachusetts 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 20. 

The Bank Commissioner, Arthur Guy, 

has made public a list of changes in the 

securities which are considered eligible for 

investment by Massachusetts savings 
banks. 


The bulletin, issued under date of Aug. 
19, follows in full text: 
Usiee Electric Lt. & Pr. Co., gen. mtg. gold 


1957. 
ieee Coal Gas Co., Ist mtg. gold 5s 


Philadelphia Suburban Counties Gas & 
Elec. Co., ist and ref. mtg. gold 442s 1957. 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Ist lien and 
ref. mtg. gold (ser. B) 5s 1957. 
The Detroit Edison Co., gen. and ref. mtg. 
gold (ser. C) 5s 1962. 
Pennsylvania Elec. Co., lst and ref. mtg. 
gold (ser. H) 5s 1962. 
Southern Indiana Gas é& Elec. Co., Ist 
mtg. gold 542s 1957. 
list of July 1, 1932: The 
lst mtg. gold 


Removed from 
New Milford Power Co., 

1932, matured; Dexter & Piscataquis R. 
lst mtg. 4428 1949. 


Cost of Man-built Roads 
Being Studied in Virginia 


Richmond, Va., Aug. 20. 


The cost of man-built roads now is no 
greater than that of machine-built high- 
Ways, judging by experiments in State 
convict road camps, it was stated by 
Major Rice M. Youell, superintendent of 
the Virginia penitentiary. 


Although the time required is greater, 
he said, with the present low level of wages 
the cost of manual labor brings the cost 
down at least as low as that of machinery. 

The prison camp system, Mr. Youell 
said, is being expanded as rapidly as the 
State Highway Department can find use 
of the prisoners. The third of the 10 new 
prison camps planned for this year has 


o 





| just been opened, and now 25 camps are 





in the issue of Aug. 23.) 








Common Stock Quarterly Dividend N 







Dividends on the foregoing issues, as 
ferred issues of the subsidiary compan 
by Pacific Lighting Corporation) have 
the initial dividend. 




















Cash Dividends for 
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Deduct Operating Expenses and Taxes 





Ner Income Berore Bonp INTEREST 
Deduct Bond Interest ; 
Net Income Arter Bonp INTEREST . 


Deduct 
Depreciation 
Amortization 
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Ner Income Berore Divipenps on 
PREFERRED Stock oF SUBSIDIARIES 
Deduct 
Dividends on Preferred Stock of 
Subsidiaries . 




























Dividends on Minority Interest in 
Common Stock . 








Net Income ror Paciric Licutine 
CoRPORATION . e 


Dividends on Preferred Stock . . 
Cash Dividends on Common Stock 
REMAINDER TO SURPLUS 
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Per Share Balance Available for 
Dividends on Common Stock Equals . 
Special Reserve (not included in above repo 










tain rates in litigation 






Dividend Notice 


August 15, 1982, to stockholders of record July 20, 1982. 


$6.00 Preferred Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 100 of $1.50 per share, payable 
July 15, 1932, to stockholders of record June 30, 1932. 





PACIFIC LIGHTING 
CORPORATION 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
Consolidated Statement of Revenues, Expenses and 


Ended June 30 


of revenue) of amounts collected under cer- 


PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION, 483 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


in operation. 


0. 92 of 75 cents per share, payable 


well as on all the outstanding Pre- 
ies (whose common stocks are owned 
been paid without interruption since 


- 


- 


the Twelve Months 














1932 1931 
$47,811,201.93 $46,703,890.91 
25,399,686.99 25,306, 122.26 
22,411,514.94 21,397,768.65 
5,495,265.98 5,673,530.26 
16,916,248.96 15,724,238.39 
6,978,851.83 6,945,262.02 
275,329.47 351,326.03 
9,662,067.66 8,427,650.34 
1,895,041.38 1,987,714.67 
413.60 817.46 
7,766,612.68 6,439,118.21 
882,245.92 832,864.10 
4,825,893.00 4,825,893.00 
$ 2,058,473.76 $ 780,361.11 
$4.28 $3.49 

rt 

$1,470,609.85 $ 779,792.58 
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Compensation of Workmen 


for Unusual Injuries + + + 


Protection Urged in Cases Where Disease 
or Mishap Can Be Traced to Industrial Con- 
ditions as Actual Responsible Agency 


By WILL J. FRENCH 


Director of Industrial Relations, State of California 


E tragic situation in one of the States, 
olen a slow and deadly process of 
industrial poisoning does | not oo 
within the scope of the workmen's —— 
tion system, has aroused renewed oe a 
the whole subject of occupational peor . 
It is well that this is so. The ee 
industry are entitled to ee. a 
whether the incapacity follows a fa ae 
recognized disease of the business, or kes 
dition that is clearly caused or exacer 


by the work. 


+ + 

The writer is strongly opposed to paw = 
ing of occupational diseases In & wor _ ee 
compensation act. This unfortunate — 
in the United States followed the Eng mn 
law of the earlier years, which specified : 
diseases recognized as risks of =. 

This meant and still means that ens 
business enterprises and the application : 
scientific processes are immune ee co! ee 
nection with the care and relief of = _— 
unless specifically named in law. | a 
just as obsolete a way of doing a. = 
social needs as it would be to differen - 
between accidents under a compensa ion 
oe the early years of workmen's compensa- 
tion in this country, California and rae 
chusetts adopted a sensible plan. bs . 
“accident” was changed to injury. ° _ 
ing could be simpler, and nothing could 
ih wie the cry went up that the doors 
would swing wide open for all sorts of —_— 
that come wholly within the domain of = ~ 
ness. The experience of a dozen years - 
shown this assertion to be unfounded, an 
its importance deserves special mention. : 

An applicant for compensation has too 
many barriers to surmount before he can 
make headway with a claim that is not asso- 
ciated with industry. First comes the em- 
ployer and the insurance carrier. _The latter 
is skilled in looking after its affairs. It re- 
jects claims that are believed to lack merit. 

Next comes the Industrial Accident Com- 
mission, usually efficient to ascertain causes 
and effects. Searching investigation follows. 
Finally there is the assistance of expert 
medical men, who are unlikely to be swayed 

sentiment. 4 
ah down the line are those who must “be 
shown,” and the litigant. standing alone, 
has little chance of success, — the evi- 

entitles him to an award. ; 
— this is as it should be. The day will 
come when ill health will take its place in 
the realms of social obligation. But that 
day has not arrived, and industry should 
not be assessed for sickness on the basis 
that now governs workmen's compensation. 

A main objection to naming occupational 
diseases is that each time experience shows 
there should be an addition to the list, there 
generally follows the pulling and tugging 
before a State Legislature which soon de- 
velops into a struggle between contending 
interests, who are apt, in part, at least, to 
lose sight of what should be fundamental. 
An Industrial Accident Commission can ap- 
proach the subject on a scientific basis. The 
average Legislature can not. 

Insurance coverage is based on the law 
of average. If workmen’s compensation were 
turned into a medium of health insurance, 
there would follow such vigorous protests 
from different quarters that some action 
would have to be taken. 


+ + 

This is not presented as an argument 
against health insurance; far from it. But 
it is essentially just that if industry is 
charged with its human wastage, it should 
not be charged, on the present basis, with 
social handicaps for which business is not 
to blame. 

All insurance rates provide for the occa- 
sionally unusual occurrence. In California, 
for example, it becomes known, from statis- 
tical information, just about how many life 
pension cases will follow accidents. Like- 
wise, occupational diseases are credited into 
the rates. ; 

California had 16 deaths from such dis- 
eases during the four years 1924, 1925, 1926 
and 1927. During the same years there 
were one permanent and 5,315 temporary 
injuries on the disease side, These, added 
into a great volume of nearly 1,000,000 in- 
dustrial deaths and injuries fc: four years, 
do not present any special insurance problem. 


iE EEE 


Field Telephones 
of New Type for 


Forest Service 
W. B. Diiinn 


United States Forest 
Service 


FFORTS to develop better field telephone 
E equipment in the Pacific Northwest re- 

gion of the Forest Service have resulted 
in at least three important improvements. 

A new portable telephone has been per- 
fected which, while costing less than, haJf as 
much, has about twice the talking and sig- 
naling range of the set now in use. Its 
aluminum shell is made up in two parts, and 
its mechanism is standard and easily acces- 
sible for repair and adjustment. 

A new emergency wire having an insula- 
tion 400 per cent greater than the old cotton- 
wound wire has been made up-to special 
Forest Service specifications. It is a stranded, 
hard-drawn wire, cotton wrapped and cov- 
ered by a layer of 70 per cent pure’ latex rub- 
ber, with a top braid of cotton impregnated 
with moisture-proof compound. Ten to 15 
miles of this wire can be attached to the 
main system without undue load, while three 
or four miles of the old wire was sometimes 
prohibitive. 

To replace the iron-wire type of telephone 
which weighs about 100 pounds, a new model 
with a cast aluminum case and weighing 
only 30 pounds has been designed. Suited 
to transportation without packing or pad- 
ding, it is particularly well adapted for use 
in fire camps. 


et SD 


There is nothing in the California records 
to warrant uneasiness over the problem of 
physical examinations of workers, as related 
to occupational diseases. The latter, usually, 
do not show themselves prior to starting 
work, because it is presumed the employ- 
ment will, later on, cause the incapacity. 

If examinations of employes are designed 
to make sure that both the man and his 
employer will be better served by a place- 
ment affording the best protection against 
either sickness or accident, then both society 
and the business benefit. If examinations 
are to be based on discarding the alleged 
unfit from work, it will not be long unfil a 
revolt will assume such proportions that 
public interest will demand a remedy. 

One way of preventing the spread of occu- 
pational diseases and of conserving health 
is to bring the principle of safety against 
accidents into this newer field. Studies 
should be made of fatigue, in its relation 
to employment. Poor ventilation and humid- 
ity are foes of right economic living. 

+ + 

Defective vision is on the border line that 
may separate the industrial accident from 
the occupational disease. Industrial health 
is new to most of us, and yet it is vital in 
the consideration of any problem affecting 
health and accidents in industry. 

When occupational diseases are recognized 
as part of a workmen’s compensation system, 
as they should be, the efforts to remove them 
and to eradicate the causes .will receive an 
impetus that nothing else can give. The ex- 
perience all over the United States with in- 
dustrial accidents shows this statement to 
have foundation. 

And when good air and light, and all the 
other concomitants of conducting business on 
a civilized plane, are introduced into work- 
shops and factories, the improved physical 
gains, the contentment, and the larger out- 
put, are aids that will keep occupational dis- 
eases confined to known classifications, and 
ultimately direct intelligent effort to combat 
even those health difficulties heretofore con- 
sidered as insurmountable. 

When men are susceptible to industrial 
poisons, as sometimes is the case, care should 
be taken to remove them from the source of 
contamination. This does not, and should 
not, mean displacement. It does mean that 
a change of occupation in the establishment 
will remove the employe from the irritant, 
conserve his health, make him more useful 
in his employment, and give the employer 
better returns. 

The answer as to whether occupational 
diseases should be limited is in the negative. 
The working out of an adequate law to in- 
clude diseases considered occupational will 
automatically cover those so well known; but 
there will remain the question of the odd 
case in its relation to a disease not gen- 
erally found in occupational lists. 


+ + 

The famous Wisconsin typhoid fever case 
is in point. An employe was obliged to use 
contaminated water. His employment re- 
moved him from the protection given by 
scientific methods as applied to community 
life. The Wisconsin Industrial Commission 
rightly awarded compensation and the deci- 
sion was not reversed. 

Does this mean that all typhoid fever 
cases are to be compensated? No. It does 
mean that an applicant for compensation 
must show a connection between the dis- 
ease and his work, something extremely diffi- 
cult to do. 

A number of men in California were 
awarded medical care and compensation be- 
cause the evidence showed they had to live 
in a labor camp and the engineers had over- 
looked a hidden drain that contaminated 
the water supply. As in the Wisconsin case, 
the presence of typhoid fever germs was 
established. 

Perhaps California's best-known case in 
this discussion followed a death benefit when 
a hospital steward died from influenza. It 
was shown in evidence that the man had to 
work day and night for a long period of time. 

He carried in the living and removed the 
dead during the epidemic. His powers of 
resistance were lowered. He was in con- 
tinual contact with the disease. The medical 
testimony was practically unanimous that the 
steward came under the doctrine of “special 
exposure.” 

The Industrial Accident Commission was a 
unit in voting the death benefit. When the 
appeal was taken to the Supreme Court, it 
was the belief of several familiar with the 
circumstances that the highest tirbunal in 
the State would reverse the decision. The 
Supreme Court upheld the Commission's rul- 
ing, stressed the “special exposure” doctrine, 
and all seven justices concurred. 


+ + 

Society has its claims to be considered. 
The employer has the protection of insur- 
ance. The latter isnt cast in hard and fast 
lines, and the average is such that an occu- 
pational claim can be covered just like an 
industrial accident. 

Out of a long experience in the domain of 
workmen’s compensation, the writer believes 
that progress and fairness require inclusion 
of all cases that come reasonably within the 
meaning of the word “injury.” The claim- 
ant should be required to prove his case, if 
doubt exists. 

If he does this, and if medical advice con- 
curs, there does not seem any good reason 
why he should be excluded from the benefits 
of a workmen's compensation act. On the 
contrary, he should be considered as sus- 
taining an “injury” within his employment. 

There should be-an effort made to elimi- 
nate the naming of occupational diseases in 
existing laws. The way has been shown. 
Trouble will be avoided during the days to 
come by following this recommendation. 

Experience has shown that insurance rates 
are little affected by the inclusion of occu- 
pational diseases among the compensable in- 
juries under workmen’s compensation laws. 
J. J. Gallagher, rate expert for the Cali- 
fornia State Compensation Insurance Fund, 
has stated that there was no insurance prob- 
lem involved in the California law as it af- 
fects occupational diseases 

He said that on Nov. 12, 1917, a loading of 
1 per cent was inserted in the rate of every 
classification, to cover the occupational dis- 
ease hazard, and an additional 1 per cent 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


USE OF FOREST RANGES 
FOR SHEEP GRAZING 


Public Domain Made Available to Wool Producers as Aid 


to Industry under Management of Forest Service 


In this series of articles presenting a topical Rurrey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government io the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series on “Textiles” deals with Wool. 


By C. E. RACHFORD 


Assistant Forester In Charge of Range Management, Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture 


THE average citizen it is perhaps 
common knowledge that the State of 
Texas has more sheep than any 

other State in the Union, and therefore 
produces the greatest quantity of wool. 
He may also know that geographically 
the largest number of sheep and great- 
est production of wool are in the 11 
western States. 

What he may not know, or at least 
fail to appreciate, is the fact that a 
large number of these sheep are grazed 
on property in which he as a citizen of 
the United States is part owner. 

+ + 

The National Forests, of which every 
citizen is part owner, were created to 
preserve a perpetual supply of timber for 
home industries, to prevent destruction 
of the forest cover which regulates the 
flow of streams, and to protect local resi- 
dents from unfair competition in the 
use of forest and range. What had hap- 
pened under the old system of unre- 
stricted and unregulated use made it 
evident that protection of local indus- 
tries was the surest way to secure perma- 
nent and prosperous community life. 

In the case of the livestock industry, 
this was true because of the location of 
agricultural lands used for the produc- 
tion of livestock and the dependency of 
such lands upon the opportunity of the 
owner to remove the livestock from the 
ranches during the season of crop 
growth. That opportunity is now af- 
forded by the National Forests to more 
than 6,000 owners of nearly 1,500,000 
acres of crop-producing land and over 
6,000,000 acres of grazing land, who graze 
more than 6,500,000 sheep for an average 
period of about three and a half months. 

The National Forests are administered 
by the Forest Service, Department of 
Agriculture. By the system of prefer- 
ences, long-term permits, and range 
management worked out by the Forest 
Service for ranges within the National 
Forests, livestock owners enjoy a degree 
of security at a nominal fee not found 
on other tracts of range land. 

Since the crop of wool in the western 
States requires one full year’s growth, it 
is difficult to apportion that year’s 
growth to the various seasons, and, 
therefore, difficult to estimate the 
amount actually produced on National 
Forests. 

+ + 

Assuming that the monthly rate of 
production is at approximately the same 
rate throughout the year, about 30 per 
cent of the average yearly clip of eight 
pounds per sheep, or 2.4 pounds per 
sheep, is produced on national forest 
range. It is generally known, however, 
that the greater quantity of wool is pro- 
duced at such times of the year as the 
sheep are in a thrifty condition and 
that, due to the excellent quality of feed 
on the National Forests, the wool pro- 
duction stated seems most conservative. 
But at the rate indicated the national 
forest ranges produce more than 15,000,- 
000 pounds of the Nation’s wool supply. 

If wool were the only product of the 
range sheep industry, national forest 

ranges would soon be devoted to other 


In the next of this series of articles on 


uses, especially if the present market 
price prevailed. Fortunately such is not 
the case, for the greater part of the 
yearly income in the industry is ob- 
tained from the lambs. Here again the 
production is dependent upon the best 
of succulent Summer feed and early 
maturity of the lambs. 


The well-watered ranges on the Na- 
tional Forests, with feed maturing at the 
various altitudinal limits as the season 
advances, furnish ideal conditions of 
which the raiser has taken full advan- 
tage. All his operations—breeding, feed- 
ing, shearing, and lambing—are timed to 
meet the date when the sheep may enter 
the National Forests, for he knows that 
this date is established by the growth 
requirements of the vegetation or, in 
other words, that the opening date estab- 
lishes the time when grazing can be 
permitted without injury to the vege- 
tation. 

+ + 

While the production of wool and 
lambs in western States is greatly aided 
by national forest range, it is only one 
of the contributing factors to a high 
quality product. Years of experience 
aided by experimentation has developed 
breeds most suitable to range conditions, 
and for the dual purpose of wool and 
lamb production. Fine rambouillet ewes, 
crossed with the so-called coarse-wooled 
or mutton type sires, produce the qual- 
ity and size of lamb demanded by the 
market, at the same time maintaining 
the desired quantity and quality of wool. 


Under the pressure for the largest 
production per breeding ewe it is no 
longer profitable for the national forest 
range user to take a ewe to the moun- 
tains without a good-sized lamb by her 
side. Efforts are, therefore, directed to- 
ward as early lambing as weather and 
other conditions will permit, and to se- 
curing the largest possible number of 
lambs. 

+ 

These efforts, increased age, and size 
and number of lambs, greatly increase 
the demands on the range and are in 
some cases responsible for a decline in 
the range or for bringing about the ne- 
cessity of providing an additional quan- 
tity of feed. That overgrazing under 
such conditions has been prevented 
while the capacity of the range has been 
continually increased speaks well for the 
Forest Service system of management, 
which permits the grazing of over 5,000,- 
000 lambs in addition to the 6,500,000 
grown sheep on the National Forests 
without interfering with other uses or 
damaging other resources. 


Working out such a system on 130,000,- 
000 acres of public land where timber, 
recreation, watershed, and game values 
are involved has not been an easy task. 
It has required the building up of a 
trained and experienced personnel. 

It has. meant a high degree of faith 
in public service. It has instilled into 
the organization a spirit of fair dealing 
with all classes of individuals, and has 
obtained the wholesome respect and co- 
operation of users. 


“Textiles,” dealing with Wool, to appear 


in the issue of Aug. 23, the assistance rendered to wvuol growers under the 
Agricultural Marketing Act will be discussed in a statement prepared by the 


Federal Farm Board. 


College Posts for Own Graduates 


Prevalence of Practice of ‘Inbreeding’ 
By JOHN H. MeNEELY 


Division of Colleges and Professional Schools, United States Office of Education 


T IS generally recognized that employing 
large numbers of their own graduates as 
faculty members is detrimental to the 

efficiency and progress of institutions of 
higher education. 

Such members, having obtained their 
scholastic training in the institutions em- 
ploying them, frequently become steeped in 
the traditions and practices of their own in- 
stitutions. As a result, they lack the broad 
outlook necessary to academic achievement. 

The technical name applied to the prac- 
tice of employing faculty members from the 
graduates of the same university or college 
is “inbreeding.” An inquiry into faculty in- 
breeding as it exists in 49 land-grant colleges 
and universities indicates that the practice of 
employing their own graduates as staff mem- 
bers is general among the institutions. 

This was found in the institutions as a 
group, in the institutions individually, in the 
various major fields of teaching, and in the 
several academic ranks. It was further sub- 
stantiated when the question was appraised 
on a basis of the proportionate number of 
faculty members receiving their undergrad- 
uate or graduate training wholly or in part 
in their own institutions and of those who 
obtained their entire training, whether un- 
dergraduate or graduate, in the institutions 
where they are employed. 

For the institutions as a group it was 
found that 29.7 per cent of the faculty mem- 
bers, or almost one-third, had spent all or 
part of their four years of undergraduate 
study at the institution where now employed 
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was added to such classifications where the 
underwriters believed the hazards definitely 
existed. This dditional 1 per cent was elimi- 
nated on Feb. 1, 1919, and on April 1, 1922, 
the blanket 1 per cent was also eliminated. 


‘ and 37 per cent had done all or part of their 
graduate work at the institution where now 
employed. There were 11.7 per cent of the 
staff members, or one out of every nine 
teachers, who had received their entire train- 
ing in their own institutions. 

A comparison of the inbreeding prevailing 
in the different major fields of study showed 
that engineering had the highest propor- 
tionate “number of homie-trained faculty 
members. The percentage with either all or 
part of their undergraduate training secured 
in their home institutions was 44.1, and in 
the case of graduate training it was 49.6 per 
cent. Home economics had the lowest per- 
centage, the figuye being 21.1 per cent for 
undergraduate training and 19.5 per cent for 
graduate training. 

As between the several academic ranks, a 
much larger proportion of inbred faculty 
membérs were found in the rank of instruc- 
tor than in any of the higher ranks. Of the 
instructors, 59.1 per cent obtained all or part 
of their’ entire training in their own institu- 
tions in contrast with 32.1 per cent for pro- 
fessors. 

The extent of the faculty inbreeding in 
the individua: institutions was found to vary 
widely, Considering undergraduate and grad- 
uate training separately, it was found that 
there were 39 institutions where between 20 
and 50 per cent of the staff members secured 
all or part of their undergraduate trainin 
in the institutions where they are employed! 

Five institutions had more than 50 per 
cent of their faculties who obtained all or 
part,of their graduate training in their own 
institutions and 28 others had percentages 
from 20 to 50. Twenty-three institutions, or 
approximately one-half, had from 10 to 30 
per cent of their staff members who were 
fully home trained, not having attended any 
other institution. 
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BENJAMIN, HARRISON 


President of the United States 1889-1893 


“Every step taken in the operation-of government 
should be under the observation of an intelligent 
and watchful people.” 
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Fitness of Motor Car Drivers 
as Basis of Traffic Control + + 


System of Warning Unintentional Violators 
until Multiplicity of Offenses Reveals Dis- 
qualification Adopted in Connecticut 


By ROBBINS B. STOECKEL 


Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, State of Connecticut 


EVELOPMENT of what promises to be- 
D come an entirely new system of motor 

vehicle enforcement and discipline is 
being worked out through the cooperative 
effort of the Department of/ Motor Vehicles 
and the State Police Department. Prima- 
rily it may be stated that the plan is meeting 
with success. 

This new idea is based upon what seems 
to be the conclusion from years of experi- 
ence, that the average operator is successful 
and safe on the highway and that out of the 
total number of offenders the major propor- 
tion are people who are not intentionally 
criminal, nor yet negligent enough so that 
they could be so rated, but who are involved 
in offenses or accidents due to some distrac- 
tion, whether momentary or permanent in 
nature. 


++ 

The discipline of the past, directed through 
police courts toward the punishment of these 
offenders, no longer seems to be the proper 
course to take in connection with all of this 
class. Before a person is accused of a crime, 
if that word is to be defined more broadly 
than is usually the case, it should be estab- 
lished that his offense embraces either some 
form of willful disregard of the rights of 
other people, or is so badly out of line with 
common performance and along the lines of 
negligence and disregard and _ discourtesy 
that it is fair to call it prima facie willful. 

If the willful element be not present so 
that the happening is an inadvertence or a 
mistake, then it is not necessarily fair to call 
the operator, to whom it has occurred, a 
criminal, Taking this into account, it seems 
to be necessary at the present day to devise 
a method by which people who are not will- 
ful offenders may be considered on a basis 
different from that employed for the criminal 
type. 

The basis which it is proper to apply now 
clearly appears to be the question of fitness. 
Jurisdiction over fitness to operate is lodged 
by the law entirely within the scope of the 
Department of Motor Vehicles which grants 
the operators’ licenses, and after they are 
granted, continues them or discontinues 
them, according to a decision as to whether 
a disqualification exists or not. 

++ 

It is with this broad principle in view 
that the Department of Motor Vehicles has, 
with the enthusiastic cooperation of the State 
Police, established a system of warning to 
unintentional violators which, it is believed, 
will eventually bring out and dispose of all 
cases where offenders are constitutionally 
unable to comply with the necessary average 
required for safety. 

It is now the procedure that each officer 
of the State Police who stops someone who 
is committing an offense or is on the verge 
of committing some exaggerated act, such as 
driving ‘too slowly or too fast, warns that 
offender, telling him at the same time that 
the offense is not serious enough to make 
an arrest and prosecute in the court; in 
other words, telling him by inference that 
he is not as yet considered a criminal, but 
is considered a person who may possibly be 
unfit to operate. 

That officer sends a notification, describing 
all the circumstances of the offense, to the 
State Motor Vehicle Department. On the 
arrival of this card, which takes the rating 
of a complaint, the Department, through its 
records, determines - whether the person 
warned is an old offender, and if he is, it 
has seemed fair in many cases that he be 
summoned before an inspector for a hearing 
and to discuss his fitness as an operator. 
However, if he be a first offender and not a 
repeater, and has just slipped in his under- 
standing of what appeared to be safe require- 
ments in traffic, his attention is called to it 
in such a definite manner by the Department 
that there will be no excuse for him again 
to commit the same indiscretion. 

This program is working out in as perfect 
a@ manner as anything which has yet been 
devised for a similar purpose. It is bringing 
into the Department each week a large 
amount of information about operation on 
the highways and, through its application 
and disposition, bringing to the minds of 
many people who otherwise might not have 
it called to their attention, the necessity for 
care and the supposed inperfections in their 
own particular conduct. 

+ + 

This has been in effect for three months, 
and it is found that there are few persons 
who do not. take the application to their 
cases in the right manner. It is not uncom- 
mon to receive a letter from such an offender 
to say that he is sorry it happened, and it 
won't happen again. The operators com- 
plained of are clearly doing their part. 

Whether there will be a definite upturn in 
the situation whereby greater care is exer- 
cised, or whether these operators warned are 
a continuing percentage of those who go on 
practically forever in about that degree, is 
yet to be determined. 

As a matter of expansion of such a system 
as that which has been described, it seems 
to be possible now to ask for cooperation 
from every individual, it having become quite 
apparent for years past that in order to se- 
cure betterment in operation each individual 
must be capable not only of taking his own 
part in the operation of a car successfully, 
but also of making allowances and extending 
consideration to other operators and other 
participants in traffic. Thus it becomes nec- 
essary, if the conduct of operators at large 
is to be scrutinized and corrected and brought 
up to a higher average of performance, that 
the operation of each individual be grad- 
ually corrected by education and discipline. 

When the problem is so great as it is in 
Connecticut, where a State Department needs 
really to be in close touch with more than 
400,000 operators, the only method of accom- 
plishment must include critical analysis both 
of conditions as they exist, to keep the State 
informed as to general traffic necessities, and 
as to those exaggerations of conduct which 
occur constantly through mistake, misappre- 
hension, or other causes, so as to be able to 
maintain a constant supervision over them. 
That is why the Department in its recently 
published booklet and by every other means 
at its command, is inviting information from 
individuals, and on its part is taking a broad- 
minded attitude toward such information, to 
try to decide from its records when informa- 


tion is received whether the condition in- 
formed about is the result of failure on the 
part of somebody to carry out his official 
duties and whether the individual informed 
about is a repeater, or has just made his first 
error. 

One or two important questions have still 
to be considered. It is allowed now by some 
of the people who come in in answer to the 
complaint, that each ought to be informed 
who is making the complaint. Such infor- 
mation obviously can not be given without 
the consent of the complainant. In weigh- 
ing complaints, the whole judgment is bound 
to take into account the nature of the com- 
plaint, and in every instance where the per- 
son complained of desires to know, permis- 
sion to disclose the source is asked of the 
complainant. Providing it be a serious 
enough offense so there should be a suspen- 
sion this form of discipline will be admin- 
istered. In other cases this whole subject is 
looked upon with the viewpoint that the 
State’s aim is to attain better. general con- 
ditions. 

So it is that when a citizen becomes a 
complainant and either writes anonymously 
or asks that his name be not disclosed ac- 
complishes some good for, if the complaint 
indicates there has been an offense, the case 
is looked at by the Department from the 
standpoint that the person against whom it 
has been made should know he has done 
something dangerous, at least in the opinion 
of a fellow man. 

The long and short of the whole situation 
is that this complaint system, so far as it 
relates to those who are not Officials, and 
so far as the complaints are received from 
citizens against the conduct of operators, is 
an attempt to correct general conditions and 
point out to the individual operator how, pro- 
viding the complaint is correct in its state- 
ment, his conduct might have put somebody 
into danger. 


Local Committees 
for Prevention 
of Crime 


By 
Mrs. Maude G. Palmer 
Probation Officer, Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, 
State of Illinois 


BOUT the middle of last April I sent to 

a few selected counties a proposed plan 

for organizing a probation committee. 
Since then this plan has been sent to nearly 
all the county and circuit courts. It is my 
belief that, in larger counties, where the 
probation staff is limited, this committee of 
volunteers, with some guidance, can supple- 
ment the work of the probation officer, and 
where there is no probation service at all, 
can assist the courts in carrying on many of 
the duties of a probation officer. 


While I call this plan a “probation” pro- 
gram, it was prepared quite as much with 
the idea of helping the dependent and neg- 
lected child as the delinquent one. We all 
know how frequently dependency leads to 
delinquency. If we can prevent the former, 
real probation supervision or commitment 
will not often be needed. 


While in Philadelphia, in May, attending 
the National Conference on Social Work, I 
heard a discussion on crime prevention com- 
mittees, some already functioning success- 
fully, others in the process of formation, I 
am more than ever convinced that there is 
a real need for such local committees in 
nearly all, if not all, Illinois counties today, 
and that these “probation” committees might 
well be used as “crime prevention” com- 
mittees. 

There is the crime prevention bureau con- 
nected with the New York police depart- 
ment, interesting itself in children and juve- 
nile delinquency and trying to make young 
people understand that the police are their 
friends and not their enemies. 

There is the crime prevention committee 
of Richmond, Va., which is made up of offi- 
cers of the community recreation association, 
judge of the juvenile court, director of public 
safety and two assistant school superintend- 
ents. A special crime prevention officer was 
appointed to devote his entire time to the 
adjustment of minor juvenile delinquencies. 
His duties are similar to those of a proba- 
tion officer, as he goes into the home, inter- 
viewing parents and child, explaining the 
violated ordinance or law and obtaining the 
assurance that there will be no repetition of 
the unlawful conduct. 

Though this committee has been function- 
ing for less than a year, and in spite of the 
depression, there has been a marked de- 
crease in the number of children appearing 
before the court, charged with delinquency, 
actual figures showing a decrease of more 
than 12 per cent. It is said that a large 
measure of credit for this very significant 
decrease is. due to the fine cooperation of 
the police department with the comn.ittee in 
its efforts to settle minor infractions of the 
law without recourse to the court. Philadel- 
phia is planning a crime prevention com- 
mittee three times as large as that of Rich- 
mond. 

The National Probation Associatio. states 
that 85 per cent of all criminals began their 
wrongdoing as juvenile delinquents. The 
Wickersham »committee says that “the time 
to deal effectively with the proble:s of crime 
is clearly in the period of youth” and “rec- 
ommends prompt and effective action to re- 
move breeding plates of delinquency and 
crime.” 

To be successful and effective, such a com- 
mittee as I have in mind must have the 
interest and support of the county judge and 
should have the same from the circuit judge. 
The neglect of conditions, which can easily 
be improved by the intelligent efforts of a 
good local committee, organized either by or 
with the cooperation of the courts, creates 
situations far reaching in their effects. It 
is the duty of public-spirited citizens to pre- 
vent or improve these conditions. 
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